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LIFETIME INDEMNITY 
FOR 
SICKNESS DISABILITY 


Written in combination with life 
insurance plans, including Term. 


First-day coverage if desired. 
Women written also. 
Not house-confining first year. 


Liberal policy definition governs 
house-confinement requirement after 
first year. 


Ask for “The Policy With a Heart” 
when inquiring. 
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@ This installation of Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machines at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, is typical of thousands of offices throughout the nation that depend 
on Burroughs machines for fast, accurate handling of all types of accounting work, 


a 


In schools, banks, business organizations . . . wherever you 
go... you see Burroughs machines. These users give many 
reasons why they like to do business with Burroughs. One 
reason frequently mentioned is the efficient maintenance 
service rendered through hundreds of local service centers 
by Burroughs’ own factory-trained service men—a service 

IN MACHINES that has won the highest respect of business machine 
IN COUNSEL users everywhere as the finest safeguard that the maker of 
IN SERVICE a high-quality product can provide to insure the uninterrupted 
performance and long life of its products. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Across the past 79 years 


= IN 1867, seventy-nine years ago, 
a suspension bridge was erected across 
the Ohio River at Cincinnati. One of the 
earliest and considered to be one of the 
finest of its kind, this bridge has become 
an important link connecting the North 
and South. 


During that same year, the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company sold 
its first policy. Today it is among the 
fourteen life insurance companies in 
America with over $500,000,000 in assets. 


Just as Cincinnati’s suspension bridge 
connects the North and South, so has 
the spirit of cooperation bridged the 
gap between the Cincinnati home office 
and U. C. agents everywhere. Proud of 
its continuous growth, Union Central is 
also proud of the fact that it is known 
as “an agents’ company.” 





The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
OVER $500,000,000 IN ASSETS 
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LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION total new 
OF AMERICA ance _ 
. ° . 1 >» IV 
New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revi apes 
Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United Stated’ 
: : a : wholesale 
Companies Having 81% Total Outstanding Insura nies opera 
Ordinary Insurance These esti 
(000 omitted) experience 
me lene & 
| Be 
Month 1943 1944 1945 1943 }o44 § Life Insu 
ORDINARY INSURANCE The co 
Jan. ... $389,065 $494,059 59,753 27.0% 13.3%) based up 
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Mar... 496,854 565,705 644,207 139 139 Pur gex” 
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Sept. .. 455,760 472,354 496,941 3.6 52 Total | 
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Ind. 
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Apr. .. 124,983: 126,479 95,334 12 —246 | Md. 
May .. 154.406 —-136,333 86,588 —11.7 —36.5 | Mass. 
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July... 131,599 80,220 101,558 —39.0 266 | Minn. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


HE volume figures included in 
this Survey represent estimated 
total new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
ance sales exclusive of increase, re- 
vivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 


wholesale business of all compa- 
nies operating in the United States. 
These estimates are based upon the 
experience of 53 companies repre- 
senting 80% of the new Ordinary 
Life Insurance in the United States. 


The comparative percentages are 
based upon the actual experience of 
the 53 contributing companies; the 
“index” compares to the same pe- 
riod during the five years 1940- 
1944. 


i acquired, annuities, group and 


Total Ordinary Sales by States 


NOVEMBER 1945 








Ratios In- 
Sales °45~44 dex 
Volume All All 
in $1000 Cos. Cos. 

err $8,077 128% 155% 
i. s.abkeeen 2,039 92 138 
| oe 4,880 120 160 
ae 63,522 117 154 
OR, cntiectnwns 8,197 120 162 
OR a-ak 14,244 107 123 
ee 2,560 144 151 
3 cape 7,311 128 146 
ae 11,342 126 163 
iin c:cactecainios 13,259 109 149 
BOO 445 adare 2,251 97 128 
RS ss aiasse eases 57,252 107 131 
| eons 22,358 125 156 
RG: 65s pwn 15,502 114 142 
BAM, sevccess 11,819 121 153 
See 9,325 104 143 
arer2 4 8,874 108 154 
as 4,400 106 133 
eae 12,647 118 141 
MMS. . .ccswas 30,744 121 141 
J 35,209 118 138 
NR ns wea hcussa 16,368 114 141 
MISS. oc nccsae 4603 100 140 
ee 22,674 114 143 
_ ae 2,849 115 143 
D.. axie'snuiaies 9,739 108 152 
ane wao «6112 132 
3 aa. 3,299 122 160 
i. sseiabee 35,836 109 143 
N. M. 2,283 167 199 
> ers 124,473 121 151 
Se SES 15,905 125 173 
3: aes 3,356 117 161 
MMAR 2,5 ccictetons 49,887 123 144 
Se 11,056 137 158 
ees 7,826 133 160 
RC: ..asaareos 66,871 115 138 
5 eee 5,324 107 130 
Of ares 5,812 9% 131 
Re. ch cases 2,700 103 141 
i ee 10,861 112 142 
PW ictiakes 38,462 127 159 
I saccshonans 4839 111 156 
Vt. ie omelet 2,190 112 144 
ae 13,607 116 152 
SS eee: 16,759 124 162 
ree 7,457 129 160 
MICS ccencidus 19,089 104 150 
ee 1,539 130 154 

U.S. Total.. $852,209 116% 147% 
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ever uses Stamps‘? 


Wonder why anybo 


ever uses stamps‘ 





-when they can use 
a postage meter!! 





... which prints a stamp directly on 
the envelope, in any amount, for any 
kind of mail, when and as needed, 
in your own office...and seals the 
envelope flap at the same time! The 
Postage Meter is the successor to the 
adhesive stamp, the modern means 





of stamping and sealing business 
mail. Time and effort saving. The 
meter holds any amount of postage 
you want it to hold, absolutely safe, protected from loss or theft... and 
keeps its own records, accounts automatically for postage used... 
Provides postage on tape for packages or parcel post .. . Indispensable 
in thousands of offices—for more than twenty years. 

Pitney-Bowes makes models for every business, big or little . . . Call 
the nearest office—or write for a booklet that explains Metered Mailing. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 








Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 2993 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cittes. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 
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te EDITORS’ 
CORNER 


1946 marks the beginning of our first peacetime year 
since 1940. The war brought many changes, some 
good, some bad. Among the good, the general popula- 
tion, probably for the first time, has become fully aware 
of the value of time. Successful people in all walks 
of life and down through the ages have known this. 
Using time wisely is like packing a trunk—you can get 
a great deal more in if you plan well. In the life in- 
surance business, particularly the sales end, time is 
money. Many studies have proven that a fieldman, 
following a definite time schedule, can see more people 
and write more business. By the same token, those 
working behind desks in agencies and home offices have 
also found that a sound plan enables them to do more in 
less time. Time also has tempo. People who set a fast 
tempo find it just as easy to maintain as those who act 
slowly. The principal djfference being that in using 
the fast tempo a great deal more is accomplished. It 
should be pointed out that rushing from one thing to 
another without well laid plans generally causes high 
blood pressure, etc., and doesn’t necessarily accomplish 
much. On the other hand, an individual using a fast 
tempo executed according to carefully thought out 
plans, appears to glide along effortlessly and accomp- 
lishes a great deal. 

The overworked excuses of the war years are no 
longer valid. But the increased tempo of life brought 
about by world shattering changes are, and will con- 
tinue, to be with us. In short, to hold your place in 
business today it is necessary to move faster than you 
did in 1940 and to get ahead still more speed is essen- 
tial. We all have the same amount of time at our dis- 
posal. How we use it depends on knowledge and appli- 
cation. Without these latter two, time generally does 
not benefit individuals. As this is being written (De- 
cember) it is the time of year when an “era of good 
feeling” exists. It also affords an opportunity to 
evaluate accomplishments of the past 12 months and 
lay plans for a better future. Those who will have 
the best future are the ones with essential knowledge 
of their business or service: who apply this knowledge 
according to schedule in order to make economical use 
of time. 

During the past few years fieldmen did not have to 
meet their toughest competition—autos, electrical home 
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appliances, etc. They also received a great deal of in- 
direct help by the government’s appeal to people to save 
money. The poorest agents were weeded out and with 
emphasis on career underwriting the professional 
status of the fieldman rose. On the other hand, many 
agents were called on and responded generously in 
patriotic endeavors in connection with the home front. 
In agencies and home offices there was a great deal of 
doubling up due to lack of personnel. Individuals han- 
dling these jobs likewise devoted a substantial amount 
of their business and personal time to promoting home 
front activities. It is safe to say that the tempo of the 
business has been increased in all its aspects and that 
individuals making it up are geared to a higher speed 
than pre-war. 

The life insurance business, like other businesses go- 
ing ahead with the times, is becoming more complex 
and more specialized. A working knowledge of your 
specialty in the business today does not mean that you 
will be equally qualified 6 months hence unless you 
keep up with developments. Most people, particularly 
patriotic and successful ones, also want to be current 
on local, state, national and international developments. 
The world, due to progress in transportation and com- 
munications, is becoming smaller and smaller as far 
as relations between countries go. By the same token, 
events in other countries are today affecting us more 
intimately than formerly. This trend undoubtedly will 
continue. The breadwinner of the family also as a 
rule is engaged in extra-curricular activities—perhaps 
in connection with his business, his hobby or his com- 
munity. Under these circumstances any medium that 
helps the busy, successful man keep current in his busi- 
ness by investing a minimum amount of time, should 
contribute to his personal progress and indirectly to 
the progress of his business and country. 

Those in life insurance have local, state and national 
associations and most of the successful ones are mem- 
bers of one or more of these bodies. The life business 
presents practically a never ending stream of changes 
in its various phases and, in addition, there is constant 
pressure to do more in a shorter time. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult under these circumstances for the 
individuals making it up to keep current on their spe- 
cialties and also to maintain an accurate, overall picture 
of what is going on in the business. We have given a 
great deal of thought to this problem and to start this 
peacetime year have secured the valued cooperation of 
a panel of working experts. Each of these individuals 
is: (1) eminently successful in his or her particular 
field; (2) very busy, yet in the same 24-hour days 
allotted to us all, accomplishes a great deal and (3) an 
example of applving knowledge wisely under definite 
time schedules. All started at the bottom of the ladder 
and have achieved present distinction thru personal 
efforts. 

The symposium “Current Developments” is pre- 
sented by the contributing authors and the editors with 
the hope that: (1) it will help individuals in their spe- 
cific phases of the business and (2) give them also an 
overall, accurate picture of the business as a whole. 











True Stories about the Crop that never Fails 





IDAHO MAN LIVING “LIFE OF RILEY“ 


IN CALIFORNIA! 
Check for $251.01 coming in every month 





Just WANT to pass along part of a letter 
from a former Idaho man. It’s the kind of 
letter that makes you wonder just how ready 
you are for those days of your life that belong 
to you... . Here’s the letter addressed to a 
Northwestern Mutual agent — 


“I don’t think I’m dreaming for every morning I 
wake up in this marvelous California climate and 
Sally serves my breakfast in the sun on the patio 
and we talk about the old days. . . and then the 
first of every month, regular as clockwork, comes 
my Northwestern Mutual check for $251.01 — and 
that’s not dreaming! That check 1s the realest thing 
in this world’and I have you, largely, to thank for it. 

“I think one of the most wonderful things about 
life insurance retirement 1s the freedom from worry 
over investments, property values, crops, interest 
rates and all the other things that seem to plague 
you if you're trying to ‘watch every cent yourself. I 


realize now how much better Northwestern Mutual 
can do all these things than any individual. 
“Must close now, wishing you and your family all 
the fine things you've helped us attain, and more .. .” 
There is no surer victory team in the world than 


| a Northwestern Mutual agent and a man determined 
, to protect his family, his farm and himself with life 
insurance. 


When a Northwestern Mutual agent calls on you, 
remember this ad and the letter above. Sit down 
with him and do a little figuring — you'll be sur- 
prised how easily you can arrange for a life income 
of your own choosing, to come in every month, after 
whatever retirement age you pick. 





Why Northwestern Mutual—The difference between 
life insurance companies is of vital importance when 
planning or buying the kind of independence that 
only life insurance brings. Do these two things: 
(1) see your Northwestern Mutual agent and let him 
tell you what that difference means to you; and (2) 
talk with any of our policyholders, for they can tell 
you why no company excels Northwestern Mutual 
in that happiest of all business relationships — old 
customers coming back for more. 


™ Northwestern Mutual ~~~ 


Life Insurance Company, mwauxee 2, wisconsin 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE — The Crop that never Fails 


BEST'S LIFE NEWS 
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Company 


Keacia Mutual (D. C.) 
\etna Life (Conn.) 
American Home (Ia.) 
Bankers Life ( Nebr.) 
Boston Mutual ( Mass.) 
Business Men’s (Mo.) 
Calif.-Western States 
EE eae ae 
Seteal Late CRY occ csauccaas 
rentral Life (Kans.) ......... 
Columbus Mutual (Ohio) 
Connecticut General ........... 
Connecticut Mutual (Conn.) ... 
‘ontinental American (Del.) ... 
‘rown Life (Canada) 
Jominion (Canada) 
iquitable (Towa) ....2..<s0e«- 
expressmen’s Mutual (N. Y.).. 
‘armers Life (Iowa) 
ederal Life (Ill.) 
Franklin Life (Ill.) ........... 
eneral American (Mo.) ...... 
feorge Washington (W. Va.).. 
jreat National (Tex.) ........ 
reat Northwest ( Wash.) 
sreat-West (Canada) 
reat Southern (Tex.) 
or a cS oS Er eres 
ane 1366 Cs Wd sac ss.0s0 os 
Hoosier Farm Bureau (Ind.) .. 
mperial Life (Canada) 
mianapolis (Ind.) ........... 
John Hancock Mutual 
LaFayette Life (Ind.) 
Lincoln Liberty ( Neb.) 
utheran Mutual (Ia.) 
ORO: co. ats cease makon 
Manhattan Mutual (Kans.) .... 
Manufacturers (Canada) 
Massachusetts Mutual 
metropolitan (NN. ¥.) 5 ...<.00% 
Midland Mutual (Ohio) 
Midwest Life ( Nebr.) 
Minnesota Mutual ............. 
fodern Life ( Minn.) 
DONOSCH TRUAEELD. 5 50:00 a000 0.500 
Mutual Benefit (N. J.) ........ 
Mutual Benefit Soc. (Md.) .... 
Mutual Life (Canada) 
bal £400 0, We .) cvcsaccees 
Mutual Savings (Mo.) ........ 
National Guardian ( Wis.) 
manonal Tsee OW GD osc ccs bass 
National Reserve (Kans.) 
New England Mutual .......... 
New York Savings Banks ..... 
North American L. & C. (Minn.) 
North American (Canada) 
Northern Life (Canada) ...... 
\orthwestern Mutual ( Wis.) 

\orthwestern Nat’l (Minn.) ... 
ecMental (CANT) 25 scacces : 
Pacific Mutual (Calif.) 
Penn Mutual (Pa.) 
Philadelphia (Pa.) ...........- 
Phoenix Mutual (Conn.) ...... 
Policvholders Nat’l (S. D.) . 
resbyterian Ministers ......... 
Prov ident Mutual (Pa.) 
Prudential (N. J. 

Reliance Life (Pa.) 
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1946 DIVIDEND AND RELATED ACTIONS 


1 
Date Dividend 


Scale is Effective 


4/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
4/1/46 
1/1/46 
7/1/45 
1/1/46 
7/1/45 
7/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
7/1/46 
3/1/46 
1/1/46 
3/1/46 
2/1/46 
4/1/45 
7/1/46 
6/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
7/1/46 
1/1/46 
7/1/45 
1/1/46 
1/1/45 
1/1/46 
3/1/46 
1/1/46 
6/1/46 
5/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
7/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
1/1/46 
10/1/45 


2 
Scale is: 


Undecided 
Continued 
Continued 
Undecided 
Continued 
Continued (g) 
Continued 


Continued (g) (q) 


Undecided 
Continued 
Decreased 15% 
Continued 
Revised (d) 
Continued 
Continued (g) 
Undecided 
Undecided 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued (f) 
Undecided 
Undecided 
Continued 
Continued 
Increased 20% 
Revised 
Continued 
Continued (u) 
Continued 
Continued (s) 
Undecided 
Continued 
Continued (g) 
Continued 
Continued (g) 
Continued 
Continued (h) 
Continued 
Undecided 
Undecided 
Continued (i) 
Continued 
Undecided 
Continued 
Continued 
(v) 
Continued 
Increased (w) 
Undecided 
Continued 
Revised (j) 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Undecided 
Continued (f) 
Undecided 
Continued 
Revised (j) 
Undecided 
Undecided 
Continued 
Continued 
(k) 


Continued (g) 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Undecided 

(y) 


4 


3 
Accumulated 
Dividends 


2%27% (b) 
3% (a) 


214% (a) 
3%% 
3% 


Lg 
32% 


2%2% (a) 


3% (a) 


1946 interest Rates on 


Installments 
Withdrawable 


2%% (c) 
3% (a) 
3% 


34% 
314% 
314% (a) 


3% (p) 


212% (a) 
(e) 
21% (a) 
314% 
3.15% 


(a) 


3% (a) 





5 
Installments not 
Withdrawable 


3% (a) 

3% 
31%4% 
3%4% 
342% (a) 


3% (Pp) 


3% (a) 


24% (a) 


(a) 


am (a) 
3%7% (g) 


3% (a) 


6 
Modified 
Dividends 


for Dis. or D. L. 


No 
No 
No 


Yes (n) 
Yes (n) 


No 
No 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


, Oo 
No 


























“Happy Building ‘g 


It will be a Happy New Year for untold millions of Americans if they can realize 







their dreams of building or buying a new home in 1946. 



















| Uk 

National Life of Vermont strives to help these new home owners by being first ais 

to offer the “packaged mortgage” as a new type of home financing whereby a house | _ Ny 
and all new major kitchen appliances are included as one package of real estate in ei 
making home loans; and National Life of Vermont is bringing out in 1946 a new Sate 
mortgage cancellation life insurance policy with several new angles peculiarly advan- : ¢ emplo 
tageous to the home owner. | oak 
ctuarial 

fans 1n 





certain s 
Furthe 
BSociety, 
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aminatio 
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NATIONAL LIFE ‘company Montreiee. VERMONT 


PURELY MUTUAL * ESTABLISHED 1850 












































—_——_———— 1946 Interest Rates on — 6 and reqi 
Date Dividend 2 Aimmmatonen Installments eo not Diviited, ing Sta 
Company Scale is Effective Scale is: Dividends Withdrawable Withdrawable —_ for Dis. or D.IN:, li i 
+ Ore Biacilities 
Republic National (Tex.) ..... 1/1/46 Continued 3% 3% 3% a helps te 
Senaston Tite (Pa.) s...00...+ 1/1/46 Continued 34% SY% sina Yes (2) proved. 
Security L.& T. (N. C.) ...... 5/1/46 Continued 4% 4% 4% Yes (n) matters 
Security Mutual (Nebr.) ...... 4/1/46 Continued 3% (a) 3% (a) 3% (a) No | kkire to h 
Security Mutual (N. Y.) ...... 5/1/46 RR a Yes (0) Fcturned 
service Lite CNebr.) . «0.2.0.8 1/1/46 Continued 314% me Osis No eturnec 
Shenandoah (Va.) ..<..22.<08. 1/1/46 Continued _ 31% 244% 3% No ftuarial s 
so eS Be 2 eee 7/1/45 Continued (g) 3% 3% 3% No These 
ee. i ee 1/1/46 Continued 314% 3Y% 314% No Lave m 
State Mutual (Mass.) ......... 1/1/46 Continued 3% 3% 3% No al : : 
SMEARED 5 ain waiaie a no-0:04:0'00 4/1/46 ME ee ae, gh No my sh 
Union Central (Ohio) ........ 1/1/46 Continued (e) (e) (e) No [examine 
Union Labor (N. Y.) ......-.. 1/1/46 Continued 2%% (c) 214% (c) 214% (c) No [qualifiec 
Union Mutual (Maine) ........ 7/1/45 Continued (g) 3% 3% 3% No attractec 
wrest Const (Cat. ) ... 26.0035 4/1/46 Undecided (e) (e) (e) Neowi. .. 
Western Reserve (Tex.) ....... 1/1/46 Continued 344% 214% 314% No Ne ac t 
Wisconsin Life (Wis.) ........ 1/1/46 . Continued 3% (a) 3% (a) 3% (a) No much 11 
ey ae 1/1/46 Continued 24% 21%4% 24% No committ 
are res] 
(a) Or higher rates if guaranteed in policy. special dividends. Dividend payments for 1945 y i ive 
(b) Also 334%. goer the asaunt tar 1944-45, y s for 5-46 will be increased velopme 
(c) Also 3% and 3%%. |. ; , (r) Only the guaranteed rate is allowed, except that if funds are non: 
(d) Some minor upward adjustments have been made on certain higher withdrawable and the guaranteed rate is 2%, a total of 214% will 
premium policies. be allowed. is 
(e) Guaranteed rate in policy. (s) Except dividends on Deferred Annuities (Pension Bonds) average 
(f) Continued in 1946. a slight decrease. . 
(g) Continued until July 1, 1946. | (t) On amounts remaining with the Fund for a full vear. Ther 
(h) Relates to policies on 314% basis. (u) For first quarter, and it is expected the Board of Directors willl: » 
(i) Relates to policies on 3% basis. : ; re continuance during the entire year. ton of 
(j) Interest factor reduced, mortality factor increased, aggregate divi- (v) Adjusted; substantially the same. much 4: 
dends about the same. (w) Same scale; extra dividend up to 40% of scale. F 
(k) Dividend scale probably will be continued. “= . (x) For certain policies having some of the older forms of disability that er 
(m) Modified schedule for policies with disability benefits on issues coverage. lly 
before 1930; not modified for double indemnity. _ (y) On 3%2% reserve policies, dividends reduced on Endowments, cot ater t! 
(n) Modified schedule for policies with disability benefits. tinued on Life, discontinued on Paid-up. On 3% reserve policies, Fellow: 
(p) Under options not involving life contingencies; guaranteed rate is increased (except on Ord. Life Spec. Par policy which is um . 
allowed under options involving life contingencies. ‘ ; , soengee)- effectiv 
(q) The July, 1945, divided scale is a continuation of the regular z) Modified schedule for policies with disability i ts. ae 
dividend scale adopted July, 1944, but a change has been made in ae Se eee teular I 
Man 
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UR Society is mindful of its 
responsibilities to Associates 
and students whose actuarial 
tudies have been interrupted by the 

Var. A joint letter from the Presi- 
ents of the Society and the Amer- 
ican Institute has been sent to all 
jie insurance companies and other 
ganizations in America likely to 
be employing actuaries. The letter 
xpressed the hope that the employ- 
rs would find ways to facilitate the 
actuarial studies of returned vet- 
rans in their employ, and offered 
certain suggestions to that end. 

Furthermore, as you know, the 
Society, in conjunction with the In- 
stitute, is endeavoring to do its full 
share in making it possible for ac- 
tuarial students to pass their ex- 
aminations in a shorter time than 
heretofore. Helpful changes are be- 
ing made in examination procedures 
and requirements, without sacrific- 
ing standards. The educational 
facilities, publications and other 
helps to students are being im- 
proved. Everyone working on these 
matters has been spurred by a de- 
ire to have them ready by the time 
returned veterans resume their ac- 
tuarial studies. 

These various changes should 
have many beneficial effects. Not 
mly should progress through the 
examinations be accelerated, but 
jualified college students should be 
attracted in increasing numbers to 
the actuarial profession. We are 
much indebted to the members of 
ommittees and the individuals who 
are responsible for these useful de- 
velopments. 


Times of Change 


There is an aspect of the educa- 
ion of actuaries which has been 
much in my mind of late—namely, 
that growth which must take place 
after the actuary has attained his 
Fellowship degree if he is to be fully 
effective. This subject seems par- 
ticularly important today. We are 
an era when rapid change is a 
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Presidential Address 


by EDWARD W. MARSHALL 


normal state of affairs. At such a 
time actuarial problems become 
much more difficult, and the need 
of clients for actuarial guidance that 
much increased. Thus it seems fit- 
ting for me to offer some comments 
on the qualities of mind and spirit 
which the actuary must endeavor to 
develop to meet adequately the ac- 
tuarial demands of these changing 
times. 

Just consider the forces for 
change which are at work today. 
Vast new frontiers in science and 
industry are in the making. Greatly 
enlarged air transport, both domes- 
tic and inter-continental, is obviously 
ahead. Significant scientific and 
technological advances are occur- 
ring in many directions. As a 
climax there is every prospect of 
revolutionary developments result- 
ing from the utilization of atomic 
energy and other by-products of 
nuclear fission. 


Spread of New Ideas 


Similarly, a revolution is occur- 
ring in the means by which new 
ideas can spread over the world. The 
remotest areas are now able to know 
almost instantaneously of the hap- 
penings and the modes of thought in 
other areas. Except when local cen- 
sorship may temporarily interfere, 
people everywhere can soon appraise 
realistically the social, economic and 
political developments taking place 
in any nation. This should tend to 
accelerate the spread of ideas and 
consequent change, but at the same 
time it should tend to moderate ex- 
treme social and political movements 
before they gain great headway. 

In addition to these forces making 
for change, we shall have the read- 
justments resulting from huge na- 
tional debts and the many economic 
dislocations caused by the War. 
Certainly we are living in times of 
change! 


ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 





Of course, actuarial science al- 
ways has had to reckon with future 
change. One of the main responsi- 
bilities of actuaries is to appraise 
the effects of assumed _ tuture 
changes in actuarial factors so that 
present financial policies can be in- 
telligently determined. Ih other 
words, the work of actuarial science 
is not only “to substitute facts for 
appearances’”’ in interpreting the past 
and present, but also in revealing 
the future effect of current trends 
whose significance may be hidden 
because the transient relationships 
of today are not representative of 
the relationships of tomorrow. 


Some Examples 


We see many examples of this 
sort of analysis—a few might be 
mentioned. The legal reserve life 
insurance structure anticipates and 
makes provision for future in- 
creases in mortality rates due to 
advancing age. Pension fund anal- 
yses reaching into the future have 
been found essential to sound: pen- 
sion planning because, so often, 
future pension burdens are far 
heavier than present pension out- 
lays would indicate. Still another 
type of actuarial appraisal ap- 
pears in Mr. Guertin’s paper 
“The Strengthening of Reserves” 
(T.A.S.A. XLV 297), where he 
shows that, on certain closed blocks 
of outstanding business, present ap- 
pearances may be very deceptive 
and, in the absence of proper anal- 
ysis, might well lead to unduly great 
dividend distribution at present and 
corresponding problems later on. 

In times of change the qualities 
of mind and spirit of the actuary 
assume particular importance. We 
can take it for granted that a per- 
son who has become a Fellow of our 
Society has a good foundation of 
theoretical knowledge, much prac- 
tical information, and an analytical 
type of mind. We can reasonably 
assume that he possesses scientific 

(Continued on the next page) 








Actuarial Society—Continued 


integrity and wishes to get to the 
root of any matter on which his 
advice is sought. Also let us assume 
that he has the professional eager- 
ness to keep up with developments 
in actuarial science. What other 
qualities does he need to meet the 
professional demands of today ? 


Sense of Perspective 


Undoubtedly one important qual- 
ity is a sense of perspective. As a 
young man I was discussing bond 


é 


asset valuations with Mr. Asa S. 
Wing, a Fellow and Charter Mem- 
ber of our Society who was then 
President of the company with 
which I am connected. The amor- 
tized value basis was not then in 
general use, so that many companies 
used either market values or some- 
thing lower. In the course of our 
discussion I questioned whether he 
had not set the asset values of cer- 
tain bonds at too conservative a 
level, considering the much higher 
market values of the day. He turned 
to me and said, “The values of those 
bonds were down there before, they 


“The new booklet, YOUR LIFE 
INSURANCE, is just what re- 
turning servicemen want and 
need. Please send me a supply 
so that I may give copies to 
friends now being separated 
from the services.” 


And $O, in substance, 


have read numerous letters from our men returning from the armed 


forces, following their receipt of the Company's new booklet on 


National Service life insurance. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and impartial, is always 


appreciated. That is why the life underwriter leaving the services, 


and his friends, regard Your Life Insurance so highly. This booklet 


concerns itself with only one subject: the returning serviceman’s 


life insurance problems. It clearly outlines the benefits of National 


Service life insurance and urges the serviceman to retain and convert 


to-a permanent plan his government policy, and # tells him how to 


do that with a minimum of effort. 


EnuItaBLe LIFE OF IOWA 
Glounded 1967 


Home Office 


Des Moines 












will be down there again?” Yeagrjut used 
later his prediction was fulfilled, fhange it } 

A sense of perspective, gained pists whic! 
long experience extending over geyctuarial 1 
eral periods of prosperity and dag shape, 
pression, enables one to visualigfore they 
possibilities of future change pgpparei't. 
drawing on his own knowledge pfnpalatabl 
the past. Few persons, howeyegntly sur} 
have had this long experience. Thefrends an 
must therefore study to make thempither cas 
selves particularly aware of whagmpending 
has happened in the last generatioghe utmos 
or two, so that they can have th 
stability of viewpoint which such 
background gives. 

It is particularly incumbent og [tis 
actuaries to develop this historicdheither o 
sense, as their advice so often perfor imagi 
tains to long-term financial profhate all t 
grams extending far into the futurdhe futur 
When present conditions are venfhe cautiot 
abnormal, it is well to be skepticaheen fort 
of the popular statement, “Thesfkons of S: 
conditions are here to stay—thing&) the a 
are different this time,” unless therdyas fort 
is strong evidence that such reallftructure 
is the case. 


( 


nly sur 
onfidenc 
its admit 
juate ma 


Imagination 





But of course a sense of perspecf® nc 
tive is not everything. The past igeountere 
never exactly reproduced in the fups!ety el 
ture. Always the actuary has tqese me 
ask, “Whither mankind,” and to usq‘t !™PO° 
also his imagination in an attempt tq It is | 
appraise and anticipate develop§isuranc 
ments which are still in a nebulougmargins 
stage. in the 1 

Certainly, there are many unan- iilities. 
swered actuarial questions facing uy0W" ¢ 
today. For example, to what extent{"°W all 
will future advances in medical sci{’$™7© T 
ence affect longevity? Or, perhapg'T® actu 
more important still, which influ the valu 
ences on future interest rates willf" ha: 
prevail—the classic influences which|*S¢™P' 
judging from present conditions tality a 
should cause the rates to increase af sate 
somewhat from their present low iuced. 
level, or the political influences, imf?™<ip! 
cluding the attitude of the general justifies 
public toward private capital, which 
may tend to hold interest rates 
down? Such questions obviously 
cannot be answered far in advancej Ther 
but through the exercise of an alerijtuation 
imagination, future changes of ime tak 
portance to the actuary may often beffamilia 
detected in the making. envisio 

Actuarial science is something likeftal stat 
radar—it cannot penetrate beyondgthe cat 
the horizon of present knowledgeJ*pidem 
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used effectively in times of 
it can sometimes pierce the 
iich obscure developments in 





r seyctuarial relationships already tak- 
id dag shape, and reveal them long be- 
ualiggore they would otherwise become 
xe pppparenit. The revelations may be 
lige unpalatable, or they may be pleas- 
wevegntly surprising, depending on the 
Thefrends and factors involved. In 
thempither case, the advance notice of 
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mpending developments may be of 
he utmost value. 


Caution in Order 


It is obvious, however, that 
either one’s sense of perspective 
or imagination can possibly antici- 
ate all the major contingencies of 
ne future. Thus the actuary must 


We cautious. It may or may not have 


een fortuitous that so many per- 
ons of Scottish blood were attracted 
0 the actuarial profession, but it 
vas fortunate. Over the years the 
Hructure of life insurance has not 
nly survived but has won public 
onfidence, because the caution of 
its administrators built into it ade- 
jate margins of safety. The greater 
the uncertainties likely to be: en- 
countered, the larger must be the 
safety element. In times of change 
these margins are thus of the great- 
est importance. 

It is in the best tradition of life 
insurance companies to provide such 
margins, not only in premiums but 
n the valuation of assets and lia- 
bilities. In valuing assets the well- 
known dictum has been, “Charge off 
now all anticipated losses, but rec- 
ignize possible gains only when they 
are actually in hand.” Likewise, in 
the valuation of liabilities the tradi- 
tion has been to use a conservative 
assumption of future rates of mor- 
tality and interest so that margins 
of safety against change are intro- 
luced. Over the years these wise 
principles of caution have been fully 
justified by the record. 


Fluctuations 


Then too, the likelihood of fluc- 
tuations in future experience must 
be taken into account. We are all 
familiar with the chance fluctuations 
envisioned in studies of mathemati- 
cal statistics; also we are aware of 
the catastrophe hazard from war or 
Apidemic. But the problem of the 
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Covering The 


LNL covers the entire prospect field. 
LNL agents can write— 


MEN: A wide range of retirement and 
protection plans. Par and nonpar. 


WOMEN: Popular retirement and low 
cost plans for married or single women. 
Par and nonpar. 


CHILDREN: Juvenile plans down to 
one day old. Also attractive educa- 
tional plans. 


More Than 1% Bil- 
lion Dollars of In- 
surance in Force. 








Its Name Indicates 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 


Prospect Field 


SUBSTANDARD: Whether it’s an oc- 
cupational or physical life rating, LNL 
has a plan to fit the meed. Graded 
death benefit plans too. 

GROUP INSURANCE: Life, all casu- 
alty coverages, retirement plans, and 
employee insurance. 





LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA | 








actuary goes even further. There is 
a classic story that the financier, 
E. T. Stotesbury, was once ap- 
proached by a young man seeking 
“inside information,” who asked him 
what the stock market would do. 
The financier replied, “I will tell 
you in confidence, it will fluctuate.” 

Knowing human nature, we can 
be quite sure that there will be fu- 
ture fluctuations in economic fac- 
tors. Thus the actuary must en- 
deavor to provide for them by in- 
troducing margins of safety and by 


frequent reconsideration of present 
actuarial structure in the light of 
conditions as they develop. 


Courage 


A fourth essential quality of the 
actuary, often put to the test in 
times of unfavorable change, is 
courage or “backbone.” The need 
for this is almost self-evident. It 
takes courage to urge an unpalata- 
ble course of action based on “facts” 

(Continued on page 60) 






































Ay] Mm : 
PITTSFIELD, in the Heart of the Berkshires, ‘attracted, in 

1743, its first settlers, drawing them by its picturesque lo- . 
cation and industrial potentialities. Today, it is a well-built HA! : 
city of 50,000 population, with fine public buildings, sub- Ee i 
stantial business blocks, shaded residential communities, Seear 
and, on the outskirts, large manufacturing plants. The ry to pi 
neighboring streams afford excellent water power which t leit « 
c is utilized in the manufacture of plastics, electrical appli- © 
ances, textiles, paper, tools, and spool silks. -: 
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-__ THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY have ft 
— was founded in this city in 1851 by George Nixon pio) 
g Briggs, seven times Governor of the Commonwealth Soa 
of Massachusetts. From this modest beginning, it ompan 
grew soundly and substantially until today it is underw 
entered in twenty-one states and has a very efficient nce ar 
field organization. Now, in its NINETY- FIFTH prardec 

ANNIVERSARY YEAR, the experience gained Heath 

during these years has permeated its entire organi- n the 
zation, resulting in a substantial increase for the past thirty-six consecutive endenc 
months . . . a record of which to be very proud. ® buc 
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HAD nothing to go on as" 
is expected of me here except 2 
review of this portion of your 
ograin last year, so 1 am going to 
ry to pick up that discussion where 
it left off and supplement it with 
ome of my own views. If they 
ary a little from some of those ex- 
ressed by Mr. Evans last year, it 
s not to be taken in criticism be- 
ause he has the benefit of long 
jome Office experience and a bet- 
er over-all view of your problems 
nd how the various Home Office 
lepartments dovetail with one an- 
ther. These are just one man’s 
iews and to be taken for whatever 
hey are worth. 


Underwriting Committee 


I didn’t like the emphasis placed 
ast year on an underwriting com- 
nittee. Certainly such a procedure 
s necessary in handling large or 
lificult cases, but, should it be 
ilopted for the purposes of meet- 
ng Agency Underwriting problems, 
tseems to me, this would make for 
ess initiative or responsibility on 
he part of the underwriter and 
ause delay, and to me the time ele- 
ient is all important in underwrit- 
mg. Each final underwriter should 
have full authority so that when a 
fase or file is complete he can kick 
t out if he cares to exercise that 
huthority. I don’t think very many 
mpanies ever went broke on their 
mderwriting. The rules of insur- 
hice are so drawn that you are safe- 
buarded and pretty well average out 
ery happening. I used to do 
Health and. Accident underwriting 
n the Home Office, and while the 
endency was not to consciously pass 
he buck, yet the tendency was to 
ass a difficult decision on to the 
ext fellow, and he passed it on to 
is superior (what I call funnel 
inderwriting ), with the result that 
verything was slowed down. You 
an only get so much out of the 
mall end. 

In the field all agents literally live 
tween sales. Some, from finan- 
ial necessity and others, because of 
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the very nature of their job 
creating the sale, they can’t wait for 
the issue to come back in order to 
complete their job. Whether or not 
they need the commission this week, 
which is too often the case, they are 
conscious that they haven't earned 
a commission until they have the 
issue approved and placed. Further, 
they are in a hurry because they 
have learned from experience that 
a dozen things can happen to upset 
a sale between the dates of purchase 
and delivery. The longer the time 
lapse, the more these hazards are 
magnified. The applicant talks it 
over with his brother-in-law who 
bought a different kind of policy, an 
aunt got sick and he had to help dig 
up for her expenses, Sissie has to 
have tonsils out, etc. 


Agency Patterns 


l’d reverse this committee idea 
and set up one to help the agency 
department with its problems. My 
experiences in a health and accident 
underwriting department prompted 
me to get into agency work. You 
see the flow of business coming in, 
and it has a certain pattern—Joe 
Zilch in Chicago writes a lot of milk 
drivers. Why?—A certain agency 
gets a lot of railroad workers, al- 
though the opportunities in that ter- 
ritory are no better than in some 
other territory. This office has one 
sales idea, that agent a certain 
method. You know it works, you 
see the business come in day after 
day. I think a little analysis on the 
underwriter’s part will turn up a 
lot of information that the Agency 
Department is not aware of about 
its own field force. And this in- 
formation as to methods or ideas 
used by one agency or salesman 
should be passed on to all the sales- 
men of the company. You have your 
finger on the pulse of the business. 


Philadelphte 


I mentioned a moment ago 
time element in underwriting—a 
prompt decision. Even an unfavor- 
able one is much better received than 
this same decision if it reaches the 
agent several days or several weeks 
later. Quite often there are several 
loose ends to a case. Sometimes 
they are important and sometimes 
they are unimportant to the han- 
dling. Often it appears to the agent 
that the Home Ottice insists on de- 
laying to write back for trivial in- 
formation, which when it is re- 
ceived, whether it is pro or con, 
isn’t going to influence the final de- 
cision. If the agent has put in a 
lot of extra effort getting this in- 
formation, with the resulting delay 
and extra work, he is twice as tough 
to reason with when a “No” comes 
down. There sometimes appears to 
be a tendency to build a file for the 
record sustaining the decision or 
action, when in some of these in- 
stances the underwriter has his mind 
already 99% made up. I believe 
quick decisions make for better re- 
lations with the field and that this 
benefit more than offsets the small 
margin of error that might creep 
in. 


Service and Public Relations 


We do a fairly extensive volume 
of brokerage business. In handling 
this type of business, service is 
about all you have to sell, where an 
agent has a large line or case and 
needs to place some of it outside of 
his own company. There are usually 
several places he can take the busi- 
ness and get essentially the same 
coverage and cost. What he wants 

(Continued on the next page) 








Agency View—Continued 


is quick action and if you can dem- 
onstrate that your office and your 
company are geared to give it to 
him, you will insure repeat volume. 
How can we insure good service 
from my agency and your depart- 
ment for the agent? I think the se- 
cret is personnel and the proper 
handling of personnel. To me that 


is Our most important problem and 
responsibility. We have nothing to 
sell but a piece of paper and our 
personnel. The secret with per- 
sonnel is to give them responsibility 
and authority. They will measure 
up to it. Some managers and de- 
partment heads are afraid to do this 
for fear their help will overshadow 
them. The contrary is true. The 
more capable men you can train and 
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Early Success 


Twenty-two percent of the present members of 
the Pacific Mutual’s Big Tree Leaders Club 
qualified for this honor organization in their 
first year with the company. 

Striking proof that newcomers in the Pacific 
Mutual field can attain sales success quickly! 


Here’s the three-fold reason: 


First—A practical training program, embracing each 
successive step in an organized and complete mer- 


Second—A complete range of personal 


Third—The*New and Unusual Savings 
Plan”—a complete economic security 
package for the individual buyer. 
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develop, the greater your prestige 
I’ve been fortunate to be with ; 
company that has enjoyed a rapj 
growth. There have been mor 
places to fill than people to fill then 
with the result that the younger em 
ployees were quickly faced wit 
constantly increasing responsibilitied 
The results have been excellen 
Most of us are amazed to find oy 
how much we can accomplish if w 
are given complete responsibility 
within the province of our job. 


Public Relations 








I think all of us should pay mon 
attention to public relations. Inter 
nally your public is the agent. D 
he have a general understanding 0 
your department, its problems ap 
policies? Why not publicize it mon 
instead of just having him think 9 
you when you turned that cas 
down? How? Most companies an 
most agencies have a house orga 
or bulletin, and the man _ responsi 
ble for publishing it has a har 
time digging up enough worthwhil 
fill-in material month after mont 
Why doesn’t this organization hay 
a committee to function and furnis 
this, boiler plate, to all its membe 


companies. I know we _ have 
monthly company magazine an 


even the conservation departmen 
has a column in it each month to ge 
across its story. I’m sure the edito 
would welcome a column from the 
underwriting department. By podl- 
ing your efforts and talents you 
could make this a very worthwhile 
release. Get over your story. First 
you make the agent more sympathe; 


tic, and gradually you educate hinj 


to be a pretty fair lay underwriter 
which means more than good rela; 
tions. It will improve underwriting! 
Because, be it good or bad, 60% oi 
it is done in the field. Mix this i 
with some of the thousands of hu 
man interest stories that go over th 
underwriters’ desks every day. 

worthwhile job along this line wil 
enhance the prestige of this organ 
ization with your Home Offices. Ii 



















you want to make your presiden 
smile, do anything to make it 
agents smile and to improve thet 
morale or their results. All busines 
begins and ends in the field, a fact 
easy to forget if you are too long 
in the Home Office, and one some: 
times never learned. 
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‘lo the general public you have 
nothing to do with the success of 
the company. They see only the 
agent and the agency. To my sur- 
rise we have thousands of people 
in Philadelphia who have never 
heard of the Provident or the 
Fidelity Mutual, yet they have mag- 
nificent Home Offices prominently 
and centrally located. Those who 
have heard of them did so through 
an agent. Again harking back to 
this portion of your last program, 
I'm heartily in favor of accompany- 
ing a rated issue with a personal 
letter instead of a form letter, but 
too many of these letters are just 
polite or slightly personal in their 
tone. Why not get a little sales 
angle into the letter? There is al- 
ways an agency twist or manner of 
handling to every situation, which 
enables you to convert the negative 
to the affirmative. I know agents 
who would rather have a rated issue 
to place. Point out in the letter that 
the handling is favorable under the 
circumstances. If the cash values 
are enhanced, say so in the letter. 
Give the manager some tip on how 
to handle with the agent, or the 
agent a clue as to what tactics to 
take with the insured. It is amas- 
ing how much he can do with a 
Home Office letter, and by the same 
token a well written letter from the 
Home Office strengthens the man- 
ager’s hand with the agent. 


Handling Rejects 


I suppose it is a problem to de- 
cide how much you can or should 
tell an agent as to the reasons for 
your handling, so this suggestion 
may be impractical, but from my 
viewpoint it would help if letters on 
an adverse handling gave a little 
more explanation as to the reasons 
for the handling. Even if this didn’t 
help the agent salvage that particu- 
lar piece of business, it does help 
to salvage his morale, which is very 
important, because it governs his 
attitude towards tomorrow or the 
next case, and may avoid a produc- 
tion let-down for the next week. 
The agent is usually intrigued with 
the reasons given and it red herrings 
his normally adverse reaction or 
disappointment. The manager needs 
a little factual information, not just 
nice words to help him let the agent 
down easy. Too often rejections 
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A jury of 12 men weighs the evidence presented by a trial law- 
yer but the insurance counsel must rest his case with one man. 
It is of utmost importance that his case be clearly stated, well 
planned in advance and backed by sound evidence that insur- 
ance will answer the specific needs of the prospect. At Central 
Life, the agent’s arguments in favor of life insurance are 
founded on substantial facts resulting from continuous study. 
His prospect list is enlarged by pre-approach mailings. His kit 
is packed with briefs to aid him in closing each type of insur- 
ance sale. Through a complete program of advertising, direct 
mail and promotion, he is provided with evidence that weighs 
in his favor when verdicts are handed down. 


run in bunches, a series of several 
for the same agent. Unless he gets 
to know the “why” for these actions 
he is simply embittered and doesn’t 
improve his own field selection be- 
cause he thought those last several 
rejects were good cases. 

This is a layman’s question, I’m 
not familiar with the general prac- 
tice or attitude. Does this group en- 
deavor to underwrite an agent or 





an agency’? If an agency produces 
a large average policy, has a good 
persistency, writes a good class of 
business with no tendency to out- 
select the company, is the agent ar 
agency permitted a little more toler- 
ance in decisions? You are all prob- 
ably answering “yes” in your own 
mind, but do you actually do this. 
If so, have you made the agent or 
(Continued on page 59) 
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JAP LIFE POLICY 


T WAS D day when Seabee Ralph 
[cosy * arrived at Okinawa, and, 

to quote his own words, he has 
“seen plenty since then.” His unit 
was first assigned to burying dead 
Japanese and disposing of livestock 
which had been killed. For weeks 
they toiled in mud which was con- 
stantly renewed by rains, living on 
hard rations, seldom able to dry their 


clothing, and _ repeatedly under 
severe attack from the air. 
Incidentally, Carpenter’s Mate 


Curry has had more than his share 
of living under rugged conditions, 
for he is also a veteran of the first 
World War and took part in the 
Mexican Campaign of 1917. 

By July the fighting on Okinawa 
had come to an end and conditions 
had improved materially, so on the 
26th he wrote the President,** en- 


6 


a 
> 
ow 


closing the Japanese policy repro- 
duced in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

“During the invasion operations 
on this island I found some papers 
in a cave,” he explains in his letter. 
“One of them proved to be a Japa- 
nese insurance policy. Feeling that 
it might be of interest to the Home 
Office I am enclosing it herewith.” 

When translated, the policy 
proved to be a 25-Year Endowment 
contract, with annuity option, writ- 
ten by the Nippon Life Insurance 
Company, of Osaka, on the life of 
Tadakichi Teruya. It was issued as 
of August 1, 1935, with a face 
amount of 1,000 yen, for which the 
insured paid a premium of 19.1 yen 
semiannually. 

Apparently the policy has a war 
clause which provides that in case 

* Agent for the Metropolitan Life Shenan- 
doah, Pa. District. 

** Leroy A. Lincoln. 
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the insured is called for military 
service he must notify the insurance 
company, because in such an event 
it has the right to raise its premium 
charge. The benefits are limited if 
the new rate is not paid. 

The numbers inserted on the ac- 
companying illustration identify the 
following policy features: 

1. The plan of insurance. 

. The name of the insured. 

. The name of the beneficiary. 

The dates of issue and of ma- 

turity. 

The amount of premium. 

. Apparently the insuring clause. 

. A reference to provisions on 
the reverse side of the policy. 

8. The name of the company. 

The reverse side of the policy also 
contains tables of paid-up and ex- 
tended insurance values at quin- 
quennial ages. 
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Reprinted courtesy Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 
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How big is a “drop in the bucket”? 


M FIRST GLANCE, the 

item of printed forms 
in the over-all cost of 
your product or service 
seems to be “a drop in 
the bucket.” 

But take another look. 
How does that “drop” in- 
fluence the cost and eff- 
ciency of performing 
every function in your 
business? 

You don’t have to guess at the answer. There is 
a practical, proved technique of analyzing your 
business forms systems. It shows up any unneces- 
sary paperwork costs. And, more important, our 
case histories of many leading companies show that 
it frequently resolves a problem of control and un- 
necessary costs into five or six figure annual savings. 

Savings in all the “drops in the bucket” im- 


ost of all activities controlled 
by systems and records. 


prove your product... your service .. . your dealer 
and customer relations. Why not start with this 
“drop” and investigate your paperwork costs today. 

You'll find that Standard’s Kant-Slip continuous 
forms are designed to effect maximum economy in 
writing, handling, using and filing records — 
through paperwork simplification—and to improve 
control. 

Ask the Standard representative to show you 
actual case histories ‘that will point out how your 
business can benefit from similar paperwork sim- 


plification savings. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 
DAYTON, 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. Canada: R. L. Crain, Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 
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LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


EORGE WILLARD SMITH, 

president of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, was elected president of the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America at its annual meeting in 
New York December 14 last, suc- 
ceeding James A. Fulton, president 
of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 

At the same meeting, the follow- 
ing were elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the Association: Paul F. 
Clark, president, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Boston; James A. Fulton, presi- 
dent, Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York; A. J. McAnd- 
less, president, Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; Francis W. Cole, 
Chairman of the Board, Travelers 
Insurance Company, Hartford, 


Plamage 


“Birds of a feather flock together” 


goes the old adage, and nowhere is 





its truth more clearly demonstrated 
than in the art of agency building. 

Good men attract good men, their 
very characteristics repelling the 
bad; poor men attract their own 
kind, repelling the good. It is a 
law of human behavior and reac- 
tion that nothing can change. 


Sound management never at- 
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tempts to evade this law; rather 
does it capitalize its workings by 
following the principle that agenc y 
organizations are built from the top 
down. 

Managers or general agents can 
be no better than the top executive 
who selects and directs them; the 
members of a local agency can be 
no more successful than their man- 
ager or general agent. It is sad 
but true that, when worthy men are 
made subservient to 
worthy, the worthy soon depart. 
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those un- 
As wise economists well know— 
“Bad money drives out the good.” 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1877 
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Conn.; Arthur M, Collens, presi- 
dent, Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn.; 
Asa V. Call, president, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. The first four are 
new members taking office for a 
three year term; Mr. Call was re- 
elected for a three year term and 
Mr. Collens was named to fill a one 
year unexpired term left vacant by 
the resignation of Morgan B. Brain- 
ard, president, Aetna Life Insurance 
Company. 

Mr. Smith was born in Woburn, 
Mass., in 1884. At the age of 20 
he entered New England Mutual’s 
employ as a clerk in the Actuarial 
Department where he progressed in 
the study of actuarial science. In 
1909 he accepted appointment, after 
examination, as assistant actuary, 
later becoming actuary, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Insurance Department, 
where he remained until 1918. 

His nationwide experience and 
contacts with life insurance execu- 
tives began when he accepted the 
position of actuary of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents in 
1918. He filled this position for 
four years. In 1922 the New Eng- 
land Mutual asked him to return as 
vice-president, and in 1929 he be- 
came the fifth president of this cen- 











THE BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


54th bh oy OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 


A company of high character and standing. 
It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
EVERETT H. LANE 
tary-Treasurer 
Home Office 
Boston, Massachusetts 




















tury-old organization. During his 
sixteen years of leadership, insur- 
ance in force in the company has 
increased nearly 70%, and assets 
have more than tripled. 

Mr. Smith’s broad interest in life 
insurance affairs has included mem- 
bership on the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents since 1929, and 
for two years he has been chairman 
of the Committee to Broaden the 
Activities of the Association. As a 
result of the work of this Commit- 
tee, the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents was last year reor- 


ganized as the Life Insurance 
Association of America, of which 


he served as a director during the 
past year. 

He was a member of the Joint 
Medical Research Committee of the 
Association and the American Life 
Convention which recently estab- 
lished the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund which will sponsor 
research in the field of heart and 
circulatory diseases. He is also on 
the important Liaison Committee 
formed by these two organizations 
in August of this year to confer with 
the Treasury Department and with 
the Federal Reserve Board on prob- 
lems of federal financing. 


Interested in civic affairs, Mr. 
Smith is a resident of Brookline and 
has served for three years as a mem- 
ber of the Town Meeting. During 
the war he gave generously of his 
time and effort as Massachusetts 
chairman of the Treasury Insurance 
Legion in the Seventh War. Loan 
and in the Victory Loan; and as in- 
dustry chairman of the Red Cross 
campaign. He also was a member 
of the War Labor Board in Massa- 
chusetts during its organization pe- 
riod in 1943. In recognition of his 
achievements he received an LL.D. 
degree from Bucknell University in 
1944. 


REVENGE 


Nurse (suspiciously): 
oes. Ellen?" 

Ellen: "Rover's eaten my dolly's slippers, so I've 
been punishing him."* 

Nurse: " 

Ellen: 
milk." 


“What have you been 


How?" 
"I've been to his kennel and drinked his 
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WARNING to the leaders of 
Athe institution of life insurance, 
as trustees of the future security of 
more than 70,000,000 policyholders, 
to stand firm against the fears that 
are at loose throughout the world 
and to reassert positively and with 
authority the principles and philo- 
sophy of the Democratic system was 
voiced by Dave E. Satterfield, exec- 
utive director of the Life Insurance 
Association of America, in an ad- 
dress before the annual meeting at 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York last month. 
After outlining the fears that 
were engulfing the world, Mr. Sat- 
terfield said : 


Solid Front Needed 


“If business generally—and 1 
include the business of life insur- 
ance—cannot itself agree and stand 
firm upon the fundamentals, fear 
can give rise to controversies and 
divisions between the various 
branches of business, thus leaving 
it prey for those who would sabo- 
tage private enterprise. 

“During the war we have neces- 
sarily deferred to the federal arm 
of the Government. Even before 
that, business, responding to appeals 
to its patriotism, was busily en- 
gagéd in making concessions to 
Washington. We have bravely, al- 
though unwisely, again and again, 
marched up the hill to support what 
we were told was merely a tem- 
porary emergency. Here in the 
realm of emergency, fancied or real, 
lies the pitfall which, from the very 
beginning, has always threatened the 
Democracies. 

‘We have acquiesced in the trans- 
fer of more and more power to the 
Executive arm of the Government ; 
we bought at the counter of expedi- 
ency when we permitted the shift 
of greater power in the direction of 
the Administrative Agencies, and 
in a final outburst of doubtful gen- 
erosity, established authority in 
those Agencies to promulgate reg- 
ulations with the full force and 
effect of law. 

“Well, one thing is clear to us 
now, it stands out in bold relief 
over and above the vexations and 
the discouragements of the day, and 
that is, that we cannot go on forever 
in the easier season, of compromise 
either of our foreign affairs or in 
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our domestic problems. 


Over and 
over we have been told that winter 
will come, and that April will not 


always return... and now... 
the sure and swift return of more 
pleasant days is squarely up to us. 
Our country is at the cross-roads 
of history. Her destiny is before 
her. Her national debt is colossal, 
her industry groping for expression, 
and her businessmen harassed by 
worry and apprehension. Her labor 
groups at loggerheads ; her Congress 
threatened by pressure groups con- 
stantly demanding special privileges 
and benefits. 

“Our job as stewards of this 
great institution of insurance is to 
project our voices in support of 
that philosophy which our hearts 
and minds tell us is the correct 
one. 


Fear of Future 


Mr. Satterfield emphasized that 
the life insurance business had 
nothing to fear at the hands of its 
policyholders. “They are the legatees 
of a business of proven integrity, 
whose fidelity of performance in 
contractual relations is one of the 
brightest pages in the history of 
business. For over one hundred 
years, the business of life insurance 
has functioned smoothly under every 
sort of condition. It has a pretty 
good constitution, it has survived 
all the diseases of adolescence, and 
all the shocks.” 

But fear of the future, he said, 
fear of its uncertainty, can induce a 
paralysis menacing those who have 
been given the high trust of ad- 
ministering and formulating the 
policy of this great enterprise, to- 
gether with all who are connected 
with it. 

Reporting on the progress and 
achievements of the business in 
1945, Mr. Satterfield said: 

“A review of the life insurance 
record reveals that Americans have 
made substantial progress during the 
past year in building financial pro- 
tection for the future. New life in- 
surance policies placed in force in 


by DAVE E. SATTERFIELD 
Executive Director L.I.A.A. 


all United States legal reserve life 
insurance companies during 1945— 
not including policies revived or in- 
creased—will total approximately 15 
billion 300 million dollars. This will 
be the highest amount of new cov- 
erage paid for in any year since 
1931, and will exceed last year’s 
total by about 5 per cent. 

“By the end of 1945, approxi- 
mately 71 million policyholders will 
have a total life insurance coverage 
of about 154 billion 600 million dol- 
lars in force in all United States 
legal reserve companies. 


Payments and Investments 


“Disbursements to life insurance 
policyholders and beneficiaries, by 
all United States legal reserve com- 
panies, have, over the past 10 years, 
averaged 2 billion 500 million dol- 
lars. The annual total of disburse- 
ments to policyholders and _ benefi- 
ciaries this year will reach approxi- 
mately 2 billion 700 million dollars. 
About 48 per cent of the 1945 total 
will be paid or credited to benefi- 
ciaries of deceased policyholders as 
death claim settlements, while the 
remaining 52 per cent will be paid 
or credited to living policyholders. 

“Since the beginning of the war 
life insurance companies have chan- 
neled into vital Government bond 
investments an overwhelming pro- 
portion of their funds. On Decem- 
ber 3lst of this year, all United 
States legal reserve companies will 
have approximately 20 billion 800 
million dollars invested in Federal 
Government bonds. This figure rep- 
resents over 46 per cent of their 
estimated assets of about 44 billion 
700 million dollars. These invest- 
ments, together with Canadian, 
state, and local Government bonds, 
will total about 22 billion 600 mil- 
lion dollars invested in all classes of 
Government bonds, a figure which 
represents approximately 50 per 
cent of all assets.” 
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EELING that the history and 

record of industrial life insur- 
ance is well known to most of us, 
and that any information we need 
on that subject is readily available, 
I will not deal with that phase of 
industrial insurance in this article. 

- I think the most important thing 
to recognize in writing industrial 
life insurance is that it was designed 
to fill the specific need of people 
who can best establish life insur- 
ance protection on an easy-to-pay 
basis. The field for industrial in- 
surance is greater today than ever 
in our history. People are insurance 
minded. I find on going over my 
territory that the people are think- 
ing more about the future, and are 
talking about it and planning for it. 
Most of them, of course, have in- 
dustrial insurance and have had for 
many, many years. It has proven its 
value to them individually. They 
know its worth because endowment 
policies have matured in their own 
homes. The limited-pay life policies 
are paid up and death claims have 
been paid promptly by the com- 
panies carrying their industrial in- 
surance. All of this I mention to 
substantiate the statement that the 
people have become sold on indus- 
trial insurance through its perform- 
ance in their own homes. 

The men who are handling the 
industrial insurance accounts of 
these millions of people have an 
obligation to them now, to see that 
they do not over-buy during this 
period of over-average earnings, and 
I am sure that every man represent- 
ing an insurance company with an 
industrial department will accept 
that responsibility of giving their 
prospective policyholders wise 
counsel. It is important that the 
owner of industrial life insurance 
look into the future and anticipate 
his average earnings as he is estab- 
lishing his weekly industrial pre- 
miums. 

I have found the industrial de- 
partment of my work with our com- 
pany to be most fascinating as well 
as profitable; and calling at the 
homes of my policyholders every 
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by WIMMER W. RESLER 


week or so, I become acquainted 
with the families and soon become 
a part of the community in which | 
make these weekly collections, Soon 
I know the boys and girls to call 
them by their first names, and they 
know me; | bring them literature 
that is prepared for young people; 
we have a very special series on 
Safety, a supply of which I always 
have, and I feel certain that this 
safety promotion on my part will 
influence at least some of them. | 
receive constant inquiries nowadays 
from people looking for a place to 
live. Some were forced to move, 
and in some instances | have been 
able to direct people to places where 
I heard there was to be a vacancy. 
These and many other things be- 
come a natural part of a day in our 
business and, as I said, they make it 
a most fascinating business. Of 
course, as has been said many times, 
to be successful in conducting an 





Mr. Resler, a consistent leader in Western 
and Southern's Industrial Department, works 
out of its South Bend, Indiana Agency. He 
joined the company in 1931; is married; 
currently controls a debit of $375.00; arrears 
average 7%-10%; yearly collection percent- 
age 103.5 and advance payments average 
385%. Works under a “Trustee” arrange- 
ment with the company. V. P. of local under- 
writers’ association. 


INDUSTRIAL 


industrial life insurance business, 
one must like people and like to be 
with them. ; 

Ordinary life insurance is the 
branch of our business for those 
who can pay other than on a weekly 
basis, and that makes it very neces- 
sary that good judgment be used in 
writing the ordinary insurance 
where it should be written. Tragedy 
is bound to occur if ordinary is 
written where weekly premiums 
should have been, or where weekly 
premium has been written where 
ordinary should have been applied 
for. A life insurance man who han- 
dles both departments, as we all do, 
is qualified by his knowledge of the 
home and observation to determine 
whether the family is an industrial 
or an ordinary case. Most of the 
men whom | have met in our own 
organization and through the Life 
Underwriters’ Association are very 
conscientious about this and they 
feel to make a mistake in writing a 
family in the wrong department is 
a personal blunder; and all of us 
are rightfully proud of our judg- 
ment in conducting our business and 
placing the insurance of these fam- 
ilies in the right departments. 

The writing of ordinary insur 
ance does not affect my weekly pre- 
mium production for the simple rea- 
son that it is written on a different 
group of people. It is like merchan- 
dising anything else—there is a 
market for it. Being among the 
people every day, we find places for 
both ordinary and weekly premium 
insurance. 

Industrial life insurance has filled 
a need in our American life; it has 
a purpose and is fulfilling it. It en- 
ables all people, regardless of in- 
come, to establish life insurance 
wealth. It fortifies them against the 
economic shock of death in these 
millions of homes where such finan- 
cial help is needed. I think that all 
men engaged in the industrial life 
insurance business can feel that they 
are making a solid contribution to 
the continuation of the ideals of our 
Republic in establishing an inde- 
pendence of the individual. 
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ead as never before, we should 
plan to give our prospects and 
clients the service to which they are 
entitled. During the war years, life 
insurance was easy to sell, and we 
were prone to just sell policies with- 
out proper programming. There was 
practically no competition for the 
prospect’s dollar, but now we will be 
competing with new automobiles, 
radios, washing machines, etc. It is 
now our responsibility to prove that 
the service we have to offer is es- 
sential to both the client and his 
family. 

Programming is one answer to 
having our future prospects realize 
the importance of income to their 
families. Every man under Social 
Security already has the basis for 
a life insurance program. The re- 
turning veteran with National Serv- 
ice insurance also has the basis of a 
program since benefits under Na- 
tional Service are paid only as in- 
come. 

It is our responsibility to provide 
the additional income needed as a 
minimum income to the family. 


Service Examples 


| think it would be interesting to 
all women in the life insurance field 
to know how some of the leading 
women of the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table are 
thinking. Without exception you 
will find the biggest producers are 
devoting much of their time to civic 
and personal service activities over 
and above that devoted to life insur- 
ance. 

Helen B. Rockwell, National Life 
Ins. Co. of Vermont, Cleveland, 
Ohio, past-Chairman of the 
WOMDRT, is an outstanding ex- 
ample. She is a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Cleveland 
Association of Life Underwriters 
and Chairman of the Cleveland 
Agent’s Advisory Council. She 
serves on the Committee of the 
Women Underwriters and_ the 
Agent’s Compensation Committee 
of the National Association and the 
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by EUNICE C. BUSH 


Women’s Advisory Committee of 
the Institute of Life Insurance. In 
addition to her insurance association, 
she is on both the Finance and 
Membership Committees of the 
Women’s City Club and the Mem- 
bership Committee of the Zonta 
Club. 

Miss Rockwell’s keynote is “serv- 
ice.” “Intelligent, well-organized 
service,” according to Miss Rock- 
well, “will spell the underwriter’s 
future progress. It is our work as 
life underwriters to assist the indi- 
vidual to build for himself an eco- 
nomic security.” 

Another example of service as a 
basis of selling is given by Miss 
Nell F. Burns, New England Mu- 
tual Life Ins. Co. of Birmingham, 
Ala. 

“The service of showing the bene- 





Mrs. Bush has been the top woman life 
insurance producer in Louisiana since joining 
the Mutual Life's Baton Rouge Agency in 
1931. Led the company's women agents in 
1941; qualified 11 consecutive years for 
Mutual's Field Club Convention; life member 
Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
in 1941; served on Executive Committee in 
1944-45 and elected Chairman for 1945-46. 
Has held offices in Baton Rouge Life Under- 
writers’ Association, being president in 1942— 
43 and is active in church work. She is 
currently Assistant Manager for the com- 
pany in Louisiana. 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


fits of Social Security to every pros- 
pect that is under the act is the best 
door-opener that the underwriter 
could have,” Miss Burns says. 

Her outstanding record of over 
$350,000 last year with the prospect 
of a larger paid for business this 
year, is evidence enough of her 
ability to profit by the “service” she 
gives. 

Elsie Matthews, General Agent, 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co., Montclair, 
New Jersey, has emphasized the 
“service” that we owe to the return- 
ing veteran in helping him to con- 
serve his National Service Life In- 
surance. 

Miss Matthews is a past-Chair- 
man of the WOMDRT and has also 
served as Chairman of the Women’s 
Committee of the National Associa- 
tion. She has contributed her time 
and effort toward the advancement 
of women in the life insurance field. 
She is one of the first General 
Agents appointed by the Manhat- 
tan Life Ins. Co. 

Mrs. Lillian L. Joseph of the 
Home Life Ins. Co., New York, 
past-Chairman of the WOMDRT 
and also past-president of the 
League of Life Insurance Women 
also emphasized the debt we owe to 
returning veterans servicing their 
government life insurance. In a re- 
cent article titled “Music For Mil- 
lions” in the November issue of Life 
Association News, Mrs. Joseph has 
written, “The call is for service and 
more service. Let’s give freely of 
our knowledge and ourselves. GI 
Joe and GI Jane are looking to us 
for assistance in their government 
insurance problems. We must glean 
carefully all data set forth on this 
subject so that we may render thor- 
ough and honest service.” 

Mrs. Lucille H. DeVore has had 
over 20 years of service with New 
York Life Ins. Co. in Memphis, 
Tenn. Life insurance selling alone 
has not been enough to achieve the 
outstanding success of over $7,000,- 
000 in these 20 years. The service 
that she has given her prospects and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


clients has made them loyal to her 
as their life insurance advisor and 
counsellor. 


Mrs. C. R. Henry, New York 
Life Ins. Co., Little Rock, Ark., 
life member of the WOMDRT, has 
served on Boards of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Goodwill Industries, and Women’s 
Chamber of Commerce. 


In addition to having the pleas- 
ure of “servicing” her prospects and 
clients, Mrs. Henry gets much per- 
sonal satisfaction from her work as 
evidenced by her statement, “Each 
day’s work is a challenge and an 
adventure. Having professionally 
gained the confidence of the pro- 
spective buyer of life insurance, it 
is most interesting and a privilege 
to have very successful business men 
and women confide their problems, 
and any agent is honored to help in 
their solution.” 

Helen A. Pendergast, Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. of N. Y., Baton Rouge, 
La., qualified two years _ for 
WOQOMDRT, has served on the 





Board of Directors of the YWCA, is 
Program Coordinator for the Girl 
Scouts, Treasurer of the Baton 
Rouge Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and is a member of the Amer- 
ican Association of University 
Women. 

Miss Pendergast views service to 
the veteran as an opportunity not 
only to assist him in the details of 
retaining or converting his govern- 
ment insurance, but to discuss at 
this strategic time the whole prob- 
lem of planning security for him- 
self and family. 

“Many men, married just before 
or during service, are coming back 
to assume new roles as fathers and 
heads of families, whereas they left 
some few short years ago as care- 
free boys with few responsibilities. 
Fitting and integrating National 
Service Insurance into a total con- 
cept of the functions of life insur- 
ance in general not only arouses 
greater appreciation of their gov- 
ernment insurance, but points the 
way toward the development of a 
well-rounded program of protection 
that may some day be achieved.” 
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T THE mid-year meeting of 

the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners held in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, December 
2-5 last, Robert E. Dineen, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York, 
was chosen by the Executive Com- 
mittee for the office of Vice Presi- 
dent, succeeding Edward L. Scheu- 
fler, who recently retired as Super- 
intendent of Insurance for Missouri. 
Nils P. Parkinson, Insurance Direc- 
tor for Illinois, was named Mr. 
Dineen’s successor on the Executive 
Committee. 


A.L.C. 


New officers elected at the recent 
annual meeting of the American Lite 
Convention were: President, Claris 
Adams, Ohio State Life, succeeding 
Laurence F. Lee, Occidental of North 
Carolina. Mr. Lee was elected to the 
Executive Committee, as was Alex- 
ander T. Maclean, Massachusetts 
Mutual. S. J. Hay, Great National 
and R. B. Richardson, Western Life 
of Montana, were re-elected to this 
Committee. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Accounting & Statistical: At a special 
meeting held recently by the Board of 
Directors of the Insurance Accounting & 
Statistical Association, Paul F. Dickard, 
Secretary of Texas Life, was appointed 
to the position of Director of the Life 
Section, succeeding I. W. Kimmerle. 

Plans for the annual conference have 
been formulated and it is scheduled to 
be held on May 15, 16 and 17 next at 
the Baker Hotel in Dallas, Texas. 

. 2 Ff 


Actuarial Publicity: In the December 
22 issue of Lrperty MAGAZINE there ap- 
peared an article “Far Away and Long 
Ahead” by Berton Braley. This article 
dealt most favorably with the achieve- 
ments of actuaries and explained their 
ability of foreseeing the future accurately. 
x *k * 


Bankers Life (Neb.): John W. Papen- 
hausen, in the business since 1929, has 
been appointed General Agent for the 
company in Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Max Graham has been appointed Gen- 
eral Agent in a new agency created by 


the company at 514 Reed Street, Red 
Oak, Iowa. 

x *k * 
Bankers National: New business jor 


the month of November, 1945 showed a 
gain of 60% over the same month of 1944. 
x * * 


Business Men's Assurance: New busi- 

ness gained for the month of November, 

1945 showed a 13.7% increase over the 

same month in 1944 and a corresponding 

gain for the first 11 months was 31.1%. 
x *& 


Canadian Sales: Sales of new Ordi- 
nary in the Dominion of Canada for the 
month of October, 1945 totaled $69,994,- 
000. This compares with $49,332,000 for 
the same month in 1944. 

xk kk 


Columbian National: The following 
appointments have been made in the 
home office: Ralph E. Edwards, Asst. 
Actuary; Henry W. Cook, underwriter 
in the Life Department and Frank L. 
Schoirring has been made a new assistant 
in the Life Department. Mr. Schoirring 
will also edit the company’s house organ, 
“The Columbian.” 
x ** 


Continental Assurance: Joseph K. Den- 
nis is now responsible for the develop- 
ment of new agencies in the field for 
the company, having taken the place of 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


W. Edwin White, Vice President and 
Director of Agencies, who resigned last 
month due to ill health. At the same 
time, Marshall B. Simms, Superintendent 
of Agents, assumed the responsibility for 
handling all inside home office functions 
of the Agency Department, and Charles 
T. Cravens, formerly Educational Di- 
rector, has been advanced to Superintend- 
ent of Business Development. 
x kk 


Equitable Life (lowa): November, 1945 
showed the largest paid production for 
any month in the company’s history. New 
business totaled $8,250,542, a gain of 
33.8% over the same month in 1944. The 
correspandints gain for the first 11 months 
of 1945 was 26.5%. 

x *k *& 


Fidelity Mutual: Charles I. Thompson 
has been elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors, succeeding the late William H. 
Folwell. 

xk -« * 


Franklin Life: Wéilliam E. Clifton and 
Martin J. Campbell have been appointed 
Regional Manager in Columbia, South 
Carolina and General Agent in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., respectively. 

Now has $350,000,000 of insurance in 
force, representing an increase of $80,- 
000,000 this year. 

x * * 


Home Life: Business for November, 
1945 showed a gain of 9.8% over the 
same month of 1944. The comparable 
gain for the first 11 months of this year 
was 26.3%. 

xe FF & 


Indianapolis Life: Harold C. Vollmann 
has been appointed field supervisor for 
the company with headquarters in Chi- 
cago and he will do supervisory work in 
that city and in Northern Illinois. Mr. 
Vollmann has been in the business for 
the past 14 years. 
xk * 


Jefferson Standard Life: Jack S. 
Causey, with the company since 1929 and 
released from military service in Novem- 
ber, 1945, has been promoted to Agency 
Assistant. 

Walter L. Rea has been appointed 
Branch Manager of the company’s new 
office at Oakland, California. The new 
office is located in the Latham Square 
Building. 

At the same time George Allen was 
appointed Manager of the company’s 
Meridian, Miss. Agency. 






John Hancock: Dr. Roland A. Behrman 
and Dr. William L. Davis have been ap- 
pointed Medical Directors, succeeding 
Dr. William B. Bartlett, who retired on 
December 31 last. 

Has opened a new General Agency in 
Fort Worth, Texaxs and named James 
D. Edgecomb as General Agent. 

Ricks Strong, who became General 
Agent for the company in Dallas in 1937, 
has returned after 3 years in the Marines. 
Major Strong was mustered out in June, 
1945. 

George H. Plante has been accepted in 
partnership with General Agent Henry 
G. Wischmeyer in Cleveland, Ohio and 
henceforth the agency will be known as 
Wischmeyer and Plante General Agency. 

=x & & 


Manhattan Life: Joseph D. Robbins, the 
company’s General Agent at 225 West 
34th Street, New York City, has returned 
to his position after two years’ service 
.in the Army. In 1939 and 1940 he led all 
the company’s agents in personal produc- 
tion. 

Wrote $4,800,000 during the month of 
November, representing a gain of 7% 
over the same month in 1944 and a com- 
parable gain for the first 10 months of 
1945 was 2%. 

= &.2 


atone Life (Vt): Floyd C. White, 

C.L.U., has been named General Agent 
for a new agency at Suite 1608 Central 
National Tower, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Mr. White has been in the management 
and personal production end of the busi- 
ness for the past 19 years. 

November, 1945 showed a gain in sales 
of 17.45% over the same month in 1944 
and the corresponding gain for the first 
11 months of this year was 27.69%. 

x *k * 


New England Mutual: illiam M. 
Bramhall, with the company since 1922, 
has been appointed a General Agent in 


Chicago. 
Has named L. Mortimer Buckley, 
C.L.U., as General Agent for a new 


agency in the Republic Bank Building at 
Dallas, Texas. Mr. Buckley has been in 
the selling end of the business for the 
past 15 years. 

x kk 


N. Y. C. Ordinary Sales: According 

to the Life Underwriters Association of 

the City of New York, new Ordinary 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


for the month of October, 1945 totaled 
$77,281,000 compared with $57,865,000 for 


the same month in 1944, 
x *k* * 
Occidental (Cal.): John B. Long, iy 


the life insurance business for the past 
12 years, has been appointed General 
Agent for the company in its newly 
opened branch office in Denver, Colorado, 


“.& WW 


Pacific Mutual: Carter H. Bryant has 
been appointed General Agent for the 
company in Denver, Colorado, succeeding 
the late A. J. Gillis. Mr. Bryant has 
been associated with the company for 
over 21 years. 

Robert W Cross, Vice President ani 
head of the Securities Department, died 
on November 25 last. Mr. Cross joined 
the company in 1934, having for several 
years prior to that been Pacific Coast 
Manager of the National City Bank a 
San Francisco. 


x * *& 


Pan-American Life: O. M. Ball, for. 
merly with the Peninsular Life and in the 
business since 1929, was appointed Gen. 
eral Agent for the company in Jackson- 
ville, Florida on December 1 last. 


x & = 


Philadelphia Cashiers’ Association: 
The Life Insurance Cashiers’ Association 
held its annual meeting on Nevember 15 
last. The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Earle E. Best, 
Union Central Life, President; Natalie 
Rossman, Berkshire Life, Vice President; 
Madeline Malseed, Phoenix Mutual, See- 
retary and Alan Hobensack, Provident 
Mutual Life, Treasurer. 


=x & @® 


Provident Mutual Life: Lawrence T 
Wade has been appointed General Agent 
for the company in Davenport, Iowa and 
the tri-city area. Mr. Wade has been in 
the selling end of the business for the 
past 9 years. 

x *k * 


Prudential: Charles G. Fleetwood, As- 
sistant Secretary, has been elected 2nd 
Vice President; Robert L. MacGregor 
and Howard G. Harrison, both Super- 
visors, have been elected Assistant Secre- 
taries. Richard Hevenor, who has been 
Manager of several branch offices, was 
at the same time promoted to Supervisor. 

John M. Little, with the company since 
1931, has been promoted to the position 
of Superintendent at St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont. He received his honorable dis- 
charge from the United States Marines 
on March 31, 1945, having entered the 
Corps on February 4, 1943. 

Clement B. Rusch, with the company 
since 1928, has been promoted to Supef- 
intendent of Buffalo #2 office. 


xk *k * 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity: Wil- 
liam H. Cobb and George E. Johnson 
have been promoted to Assistant Vice 
President and Secretary, respectively. 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


ARIS 
hairman of the Institute, was 
the principal speaker at the mid- 
day juncheon and he said in part: 

“In these days when public opin- 


ADAMS, | retiring 


C. 


jon constitutes a mobilized force 
with integrated power never before 
possessed, no institution which 
serves the public can afford to 
neglect its lines -of communication. 
In a way peculiar to itself life in- 
surance is built upon public confi- 
dence. Confidence is based upon 
knowledge. 

“It is a primary responsibility of 
life insurance management to see 
that as many people as possible know 
as much as possible about life in- 
surance. Institutional statesman- 
ship demands that no problem which 
may confront us shall be compli- 
cated by suspicion borne of igno- 
rance or enmity arising from mis- 
understanding. Furthermore, the 
best time to make our case in the 
public forum is before an issue is 
drawn. 

“In this era of change, when the 
very philosophy as well as the prac- 
tices of free enterprise are put upon 
proof, public attitude is an impor- 
tant factor in every business equa- 
tion. This makes public relations a 
major function of top executive 
management. In an absolute sense 
public relations is an all-inclusive 
term. It is composed of all that we 
are and all that we do as well as 
what we say. The only firm founda- 
tion for a sound public relations 
program is the essential integrity 
and the superior merit of the article 
which we offer the public. 

“Even in its more restricted sense 
public relations rates attention at the 
executive level. Its objective is 
reputation commensurate with char- 
acter. It contemplates that every 
function and operation of the com- 
panies be scrutinized from the aspect 
of public reaction and geared so far 
as possible to the generation of pub- 
lic goodwill. We must not forget 
that we are the agents and not the 
masters of the institution of life 
insurance.” 
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Annual Meeting 


The morning session took the 
form of a round table discussion 01 
the Institute’s public relations ac- 
tivities, with each department head 
reviewing the year’s work and di- 
recting a question period on his 
sphere ot the job. [t was a working 
conterence in round table form. 


Kelsey 


R. Wilfred Kelsey, manager of 
the Educational Division, first dis- 
cussed the educational work of the 
Institute, which has expanded ma- 
terially during the past year. Mr. 
Kelsey described the growing inter- 
est in life insurance among educa- 
tional leaders and reported on the 
various projects the Institute has 
carried out in response to this in- 
terest. He said that 80,000 copies 
of “The Handbook of Life Insur- 
ance” have been provided for educa- 
tional institutions, as well as 7,500 
kits for teachers’ use, these includ- 
ing question and answer material 
and wall charts. It was pointed out 
by Mr. Kelsey that more and more 
schools have added life insurance 
courses to their curricula and the 
Institute has been of increasing aid 
in this connection. As the Institute 
has come to be more widely recog- 
nized as the central source of infor- 
mation on life insurance, its cooper- 
ation has been sought by publishers 
and writers in the preparation of 
new text-books and the revision of 
existing books. 


Statistics 


The Statistical Department was 
discussed by Miss Virginia Thomp- 
son, its director, who told of the 
objective nature of all statistics 
sought from the companies by the 
Institute. She related these statistics 
to the news and feature stories 
which emanate from the organiza- 
tion and explained that it became 
important for every company’s re- 
port to be in hand, as each has an 
effect on the final results. The case 
of one story was cited, for which the 


report from one small company, con- 
fining its business almost wholly to 
one state, was missing and affected 
the final results materially, as the fig- 
ures for that state were affected. 
Miss Thompson said that there has 
been excellent cooperation among 
the home offices in assembling this 
material for news and article use, 
in some cases the figures received 
running as high as 98% of the total 
business in the United States. 


Women's End 


Mrs. Marion Eberly, director of 
the Women’s Division, explained 
that the objectives of her unit, set 
up just over a year ago, were to 
(1) give women a better under- 
standing of life insurance, both as 
policyholders and beneficiaries ; and 
(2) show them how to use their life 
insurance. She reported that good 
progress had been made in the first 
full year of activity, especially in co- 
operation with other women’s or- 
ganizations. This cooperation has 
been especially noteworthy in view 
of the close examination such or- 
ganizations give to any new work 
undertaken or associations entered 
into. Mrs. Eberly also told of the 
wide and favorable reception given 
during the past year to the publica- 
tions of the Women’s Division for 
women’s use, “Going Places and 
Doing Things,” and “What Life 
Insurance Means to You and Your 
Community.” She also told of the 
projected booklet for use with farm 
women, now in preparation. 

The work of the Department of 
Services and Promotion was re- 
viewed by A. Wilbur Nelson, man- 
ager, who said that the monthly 
publication, “Life Insurance and the 
American Public,” has proven in- 
creasingly popular, with a growing 
audience being reached within the 
business through this channel. He 
said that the objectives of this pub- 
lication were: (1) to let the busi- 
ness see what the public is reading 
concerning life insurance and major 

{Continued on the next page) 
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WE BELIEVE that life under- 
writing should be a _ profes- 
sional career; that in order to 
be happy and consequently suc- 
cessful, a man should first have 
the proper aptitude for the 
work, good tools and good 
training in how to use them. 


We select only those men 
with a high aptitude, provide 
them with a complete line of 
policy plans and train them in 
our three schools for—(1) Sales 
Training, (2) Advanced Under- 
(3) General 
Agents, plus follow-up coaching 
in the field. 


writing and 


A Farmers & Bankers Life 
man is a career man with a 
future. 


THE 
FARMERS AND BANKERS LIFE 


ew nsavan ce Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


H. K. LINDSLEY, President 
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public relations issues; and (2) to 
pass on to those within the business 
ideas and reviews of activities ap- 
plicable to their own public relations 
uses. These objectives have also 
governed the other activities of the 
Vepartment, in connection with the 
distribution of booklets or reprints 


ot material with a public relations 
slant. 


Press Relations 


Walter E. Schneider, director of 
press relations, presented the review 
of the year’s work of the Press Bu- 
reau. Mr. Schneider gave the ob- 
jectives of the Press Bureau as fol- 
lows: (1) to give the public the facts 
about life insurance; (2) to explain 
to the public the economic-social 
services of life insurance; (3) to 
establish life insurance as a progres- 
sive, forward looking business; (4) 
to create a background of public 
understanding and goodwill towards 
the companies and their agents. He 
pointed out that every news or fea- 
ture story prepared by the Institute 
was cut to a pattern of these objec- 
tives, at the same time that it had to 
be cut to the normal pattern of news- 
worthiness or editorial acceptance. 


Public Relations 


Mr. Schneider then turned the 
discussion of press activities over to 
Richard F. Griffen of the Public 
Relations-Publicity Department of 
J. Walter Thompson Company, 
which acts as counsel to the Insti- 
tute. Mr. Griffen demonstrated how 
the press objectives are met in han- 
dling specific stories, explaining why 
these stories were told and showing 
what the public read in consequence. 
As an example, he took the stories 
on benefit payments and _ invest- 
ments, based on the figures gathered 


monthly by the Institute, and 
showed that the objectives for these 
stories were: (1) to show the con- 


stant flow of benefits to the public; 
(2) to show life insurance funds 
as an active force in the economy; 
(3) to show the social and economic 
contributions of life insurance. An 
exhibit was presented to show how 
these stories had been used in every 
state, coast to coast, and with cir- 
culation of many millions repre- 
sented each time. Other illustrations 
were cited to similarly illustrate the 
reasons for the stories and the means 
of attaining the objectives set for 
each. 





Eight additional life insurang 
companies have been admitted to 
membership in the Institute of Life 
insurance, it was announced lag 
month. ‘Lhese admissions bring to 
15 the companies that have been ad. 
mitted during the past year and 
establish the total membership of the 
institute at 156, including ten Cana- 
dian companies which do business ip 
this country. 


AY 


M artic 


‘Afine Chri 


New Companies Admitted 


The eight companies which haye 
just joined the Institute are: Aetna 
Lite insurance Company, Hartiord, 
Conn. ; Great Lakes Mutual Lite In 
surance Company, Detroit, Mich 
gan; John Hancock Mutual Life ln 
surance Company, boston, Mass,; 
New England Mutual Lite Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, Mass. ; Fact 
he Mutual Lite Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. ; Southland Lite 
insurance Company, Dallas, Texas; 
Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; Western & South- 
ern Life Insurance Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


New Officers 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected chairman of the 
board of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, succeeding Claris Adams, 
president of the Ohio State Life In- 
surance Company. 

O. J. Arnold, president, North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Company, was re-elected a member 
of the board and the following new 
members were elected: Lewis W. 
Douglas, president, Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York; 
Edwin W. Craig, president, Na- 
tional Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, Nashville, Tenn.; Harry 
W. Manning, vice-president and 
managing director, Great-West Life 
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Assurance Company, Winnipeg, 
Canada; George A. White, presi- [! our 
dent, State Mutual Life Assurance [" 80 
Company, Worcester, Massachu- that we 
setts. pnd tha 
Retiring members of the board f! Ur 
were: George L. Harrison, presi- thereof 
dent, New York Life Insurance 
Company ; C. A. Craig, chairman of 
the executive committee, National 
Life & Accident Insurance Com- |, | loo 
pany; Arthur 1. Wood, president, Ff" y« 
Sun Life Assurance Company, fd of 
Montreal, Canada; M. Albert Lin- Hown t 
ton, president, Provident Mutual Sia 


Life Insurance Company, Philadel- 


phia. 
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the land—the first peacetime one in 
five years for the United States, and 
for our neighbor to the north it has 
been seven—, a happy and prosper- 
ous New Year filled with a construc- 
tive program of work and play. 

The title of this article, “Ration- 
ing is off for the alert life under- 
writer in 1946,” brings quite a lot 
of thoughts to my mind. When we 
look back over the past four war 
years we realize that life insurance 
has never been rationed insofar as 
the supply is concerned. We in the 
life insurance business have never 
been told by our manufacturers that 
we can only have so many thousands 
of term, ordinary life, limited pays, 
endowments and retirement incomes 
due to the stress of war or the in- 
ability of the home offices to issue. 
Nor have there been departments of 
our government to act as controls 
over the amount of business we have 
done. We have not been confined 
toa forty, forty-four or forty-eight 
hour week by saying that we had to 
work this number of hours or that 
we would be paid time and a half 
if our activities exceeded these lim- 
its. As a matter of practice we have 
known that we have been paid hand- 
somely and sometimes many times 
more than one and a half or double 
pay for the extra hours spent in the 
prosecution of our business. Our 
oly governing bodies have been our 
home offices who have given us the 
go-ahead and the finest cooperation 
obtainable in any distribution mar- 
ket. The insurance commissioners 
bf our respective states have been 
our governors or policemen to see 
that we were licensed to do business 
knd that we complied with the laws 
pf our state in the sale and serving 
thereof. 


Prosperous Future 


_Tlook upon 1946 as a reconstruc- 
lon year, our first peacetime year 
hnd one where we can all settle 
lown to gainful pursuits with a clear 
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by GEORGE E. LACKEY, C.L.U. 


mind and conscience and help re- 
store to our citizenship happiness 
and prosperity. We will see so many 
new avenues for the selling of our 
products which did not appear as a 
market during the war years. Build- 
ing permits will multiply like guinea 
pigs and those of us who serve the 
borrower by underwriting this obli- 
gation which he has assumed will 
find 100 prospects in 1946 to one 
in 1945. New families will spring 
up all over the nation, weddings are 
the order of the day and the birth- 
rate is treble any normal year. The 
returning veteran who went to war 
in uniform and those who stayed at 





Mr. Lackey has been in the selling end 
of the business for over 25 years and during 
that time as a personal producer and general 
agent has received more honors from his 
fellow underwriters than any other man in 
the business exxcept one. Covering only the 
pinnacles he has ascended—President Okla- 
homa City, Michigan State and National 
Association Life Underwriters; Life Member 
and Chairman Million Dollar Round Table; 
President American Society of Chartered 
Life Underwriters and currently Chairman 
Committee on Cooperation with Attorneys 
for N.A.L.U. In Detroit today Mr. Lackey 
continues to be one of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual's best field generals and still finds time 
to help fellow underwriters. 
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home and did their job in manufac- 
turing, bond purchases, the tilling of 
the lands, etc., are all now in one 
state of mind—to live happily, rear 
families, build homes, educate chil- 
dren, save some money, worship ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own 
consciences, build retirement plans, 
in fact live a full life without this 
terrible stress and strain of not 
knowing whether our property or 
our lives were safe or when we 
would be ruled by dictators of other 
worlds. 


Plan Ahead 


With this kind of a concept of 
America in 1946 and future years 
it seems to me that we in the life in- 
surance business can play a very 
important part in helping our citi- 
zens plan for a happy present and 
future. As we view the financial 
structures of the nation itself and 
what has to happen to the individual 
citizen, we recognize a difficult task 
as contrasted with that which our 
fathers and forefathers tackled. A 
different type of financial plan must 
be used if we are to reach and main- 
tain our financial goals. We should 
be thankful that there has appeared 
within the last one hundred years a 
scientific plan of saving and protect- 
ing, called life insurance. The high 
taxes and low interest here and 
probably to remain throughout the 
next generation or two cause life 
insurance to become the ideal in- 
vestment and protection element for 
every man and woman. We in the 
life insurance business therefore 
must accept a new responsibility and 
gear our operations toward the 
building of plans for the public we 
serve to the end that they may live 
in a modern way and yet have pro- 
tection which will take care of them- 
selves and their families. If we can 
only persuade men and women to 
save five or ten cents out of their 
dollar with good life insurance com- 
panies, their financial position both 
in the event of premature death and 
at retirement, age 65, will be secure. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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This broad market, covering ages 
0 to 70 I shall endeavor to treat 
under several different headings as 
‘the year 1946 rolls along. In the 
meantime let us inventory ourselves 
early in the year and plan as best 
we can our work throughout 1946 
and work toward that objective. Be 
glad that rationing is off for us. We 
can do any amount of business we 
desire and make any amount of 
money that we want and need, re- 
membering that we work under a 
system of first-year commissions and 
renewals and that we are laying up 
something for the future in our re- 
newal account which at least for the 
moment is non-taxable nor is it sub- 
ject to the present low purchasing 
power of the dollar. 


INSTITUTE HOME OFFICE 
UNDERWRITERS 


FFICERS elected at the ninth 

annual meeting of the institute 
of home office underwriters held in 
Chicago in November were: 





President, Carl M. Young, Assist- 
ant Secretary, Farmers & Bankers 
Life—Wichita, Kansas; Executive 
Vice President, Charles J. Smith, 
Assistant Secretary, Pan-American 
Life—New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Vice President & Editor, Robert B. 
Caplinger, Chief Underwriter, Re- 
serve Loan Life—Dallas, Texas; 
Secretary-Treasurer, N. Murray 
Longworth, Chief Underwriter, 
United Benefit Life—Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Executive Committee, Wil- 
liam H. Neely, Secretary, Standard 
Life—Jackson, Mississippi; D. Al- 
len Sheppard, Ass’t Secretary, Gen- 
eral American Life—St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Richard T. Sexton, Ass’t Secretary, 
Connecticut General Life—Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Vernon Cox, Ass’t 
Secretary, Continental Life Ins. Co. 
—Washington, D. C.; and the fol- 
lowing continue on executive com- 
mittee—John T. Acree, Jr., Secy- 
Treas., Lincoln Income Life Ins. 
Co.—Louisville, Ky.; Robert J. 
Campbell, Chief Underwriter, Con- 
tinental Assurance—Chicago, IIli- 
nois, and Floyd G. Short, Under- 
writer, Franklin Life—Springfield, 
Illinois. 


L.I.A.A. 


Satterfield Executive Director 


AVE E. SATTERFIELD, JR. 

who resigned from Congress ty 
become general counsel for the Lif 
Insurance Association of Ameri 
in 1945, was elected Executive Dj 
rector in November at a special 
meeting of the Association’s boar 





of directors. Bruce E. Shepher LF} 

actuary of the Association for thoug! 
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IF. insurance selection is not 
thought of as having problems of 
reconversion. V-J day has been ac- 
cepted generally by the companies 
as marking the end of the war for 
their purposes and the shift-over to 
peacetime operations involves in- 
volves in many matters only a re- 
sumption of previous prewar prac- 
tices. 

But this is not true for underwrit- 
ing certain classes of risks. Appli- 
cants in the military and naval 
services are one group wherein the 
problem is not quite so simple. 

For many years prior to the out- 
break of World War II Service 
risks were being underwritten ac- 
cording to a schedule of ratings 
which provided extra premiums for 
some ranks. These ratings applied 
to the small “professional” Army 
and Navy maintained during those 
years and were based largely on in- 
surance experience as revealed in 
joint mortality studies. 

With the entry of the United 
States into the war following the 
attack at Pearl Harbor and even be- 
iore, with the application of the 
Selective Service Act passed in the 
latter part of 1940 and the calling 
out of the National Guard and Re- 
serves, the Services began to take 
om the character of what is fre- 
! quently called a “civilian” force. 
Since such a large proportion of ex- 
sting policyholders and new appli- 
rants between certain age limits was 
liable for military service and sub- 
ject to the hazard of war and since 
the general application of a war and 
bviation clause became almost uni- 
versal after Pearl Harbor day, the 
ultimate result was the discontinu- 
nce of the usual extra premium 
Khedules for military and naval 
risks and the issue of standard poli- 
y ‘ies except where full war or avia- 
lon coverage might be offered for 
pecial extra premiums. 
Now that V-J day has brought the 
4nd of organized fighting and is be- 
ng regarded as the end of the war 
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by LEIGH CRUESS 


for purposes of risk selection, there 
comes up the question of a shift- 
over to prewar practices in under- 
writing applicants now in the mili- 
tary and naval services. 


Prewar Schedules 


New business is now being issued 
without war clauses and there is 
some thinking to the effect that pre- 
war schedules of ratings should 
again apply, especially since military 
and naval personnel are today ex- 
posed to the hazards of foreign 
service in tropical countries, the 
hazards of occupation duties in con- 
quered countries, and since unset- 


tled conditions surrounding de- 
mobilization may contribute to 


higher accident mortality. 





Mr. Cruess graduated with top honors 
from Queens University and secured his 
Master's Degree in 1919—his education was 
interrupted by service in the Canadian Army. 
Joined Home Life in 1919 and became a 
Fellow in the Actuarial Society in 1923; first 
Secretary Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association in 1930; Vice President and 
President in 1939. Rose to Underwriting Vice 
President in Home Life before becoming 
Vice President and Manager of Selection of 
Mutual Life in 1941. 


UNDERWRITING 


On the other side is the argument 
that the Army and Navy are still for 
the most part “civilian” in character. 
Demobilization is proceeding at a 
rapid pace, although not as swiftly 
as those looking forward to dis- 
charge would like it to, and Service 
men are being returned to civilian 
life and the pursuits of peace by the 
thousands daily. At this writing 
over 4 million men had already been 
separated from the Army, about 
half of its maximum strength. Most 
of the remaining are scheduled to 
follow them into civilian life. Mean- 
while boys are still being drafted 
into the Services under the Selective 
Service Act as they attain age 18 
and become eligible. To a large ex- 
tent there exists today the same rea- 
son for issuing Standard insurance 
to men in military and naval service 
as prevailed during the war, viz. the 
wide spread of the risk. There is, 
of course, no war clause in current 
issues but there is, too, no active 
war. 

When, if ever, should companies 
resume prewar rating practices on 
Service risks? That, in my opinion, 
depends on circumstances. There is 
considerable public opinion for uni- 
versal military training which has 
already crystallized into a definite 
recommendation by the President 
for its enactment into law. Should 
Congress approve, we may come to 
look upon military service as one of 
the general risks of life and accept 
it as we do any other general haz- 
ard. The small number of profes- 
sional soldiers and sailors necessary 
to train our forces would be com- 
posed principally of commissioned 
officers who have usually been ac- 
ceptable at standard rates to most 
companies. 

Should universal military training 
be discontinued, then the Services 
will ultimately be converted to their 
prewar “professional” status and 
that will be the time for resumption 
of prewar underwriting practices. 
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ERE we are once more in a new 

year. One cannot resist the urge 
to compare the situation at the be- 
ginning of 1946 with that twenty- 
seven years ago at the beginning of 
1919. Then, also, a great war had 
just ended, but then a terrible in- 
fluenza epidemic was raging which 
took many times the number of 
American lives that the war did. 
There apparently is no influenza 
epidemic this time. But very bad 
conditions have recently prevailed, 
and are still prevailing, among civil- 
ians in Europe. We may not yet be 
free from the menace of an epi- 
demic. 

The extraordinary advances of 
medical science may have had some- 
thing to do with the present state of 
national health. This raises some 
interesting questions, for example, 
how are these advances going to 
affect insurance morbidity and mor- 
tality in the future? Have the ac- 
tuaries started to lay plans for a 
new mortality investigation by cause 
of death in order to see if the age 
incidence of causes of death is 
changing? 

The influenza epidemic of 1918—- 
19 doubtless had an influence in 
postponing a departure from the old 
American Experience Table of mor- 
tality. The American Men Table 
of mortality was published in 1918, 
but was never adopted to any gen- 
eral extent. It has, as we all know, 
been superseded by a still more mod- 
ern table, the Commissioners 1941 
Standard Ordinary Mortality Table. 
This table will become practically 
mandatory in many states on Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, now less than two 
years away. At least one outstand- 
ing company has already adopted the 
new table. We hope to say more 
about the new table and its relative 
legislation in a future article. 


War Mortality. The effect of the 
war on the mortality of the compa- 
nies has not, on the whole, been very 
serious, due to the war clauses. 

We can imagine, however, the 
rush by prospective service men to 
private companies if applicants had 
known in advance that war claims 
were going to be paid in full. 
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ACTUARIAL 


by FRANCIS M. HOPE, F.F.A., 
ALLA, 


Rate of Interest. One of the prin- 
cipal problems before actuaries at 
the present time is that of strength- 
ening reserves on old _ business 
largely issued on 3% and 314% in- 
terest assumptions. In this connec- 
tion, interest trends are of great 
concern. Therefore, we give below 
recent. rates of interest earned on 
the average by the companies. 
These are calculated upon the net 
invested assets—namely, ledger as- 
sets less not admitted assets and 
cash balances not at interest. 

Approximate Rate of Interest. 





Net of Investment Expense. 


Year 
Rate Per Cent 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
$60 3.56 3.52 3.38 325 


The formula for the effective rate 
of interest was used. 
However, we must refer to one 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Has authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 

























bright spot—namely, recent profi 
from investments as shown by th 
combined gain and loss _ exhibits 
The approximate amounts ap 
shown below together with the n 
interest earnings. 

Investment Losses or Gains and 

Earnings. (Figures in millions.) 


Year 1940 1941 1942 1943 1 
Amount of 

eee -140 -88 -32 204 w 
Net Interest 

Earnings ... 989 1038 1101 1142 1} 


The 1945 figures are not yet i 
but we may expect another consié 
erable gain for 1945. 

There should also be noted t 
definite strengthening in unassign 
funds and capital, which have rise 
from about 1,800 million in 1940 
2,700 million in 1944. 

Persistency of Business. We hav 
had full employment due to the war 
According to the Federal Resery 
Bulletin, money in circulation ha 
increased from 6,856 millions in De 
cember, 1938 to 27,685 millions i 
August, 1945. As a consequence 
demands for cash through surren 
ders and policy loans have, relativ 
to the amount of business in force 
fallen to the lowest of this century 
The following ratios are taken from 
the aggregates for the United State 
companies : 

Approximate Percentages 
Year 1901 1924 1932 1943 194 
Outstanding 
policy loans 
to total cash 

WOIMCS: 20... 
Surrenders and 

increases in 

policy loans 
to available 

cash values. 3.9 


8.3 18.1 279 11398 


6.3 178 -1 -=5 










Money has been coming back fro 
policyholders faster than it has bee 
going out, an extraordinary state 0! 
affairs. A reaction is bound to tak 
place, and actuaries are doubtless 
making forecasts of possible de 
mands for cash values and _ loans 
and recommending necessary liquid; 
ity to their managements. 

An interesting thought is thd 
heavy surrenders might remove 
considerable amount of reserve wit 
high interest guarantee. This hap} 
pened in the years 1930 to 1934. 
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AGENTS’ ATTITUDES 


STUDY of agents’ attitudes 
A= for the Institute of Life 

Insurance as a part of the pub- 
lic relations program of the life 
insurance business and released last 
month indicates that a substantial 
proportion of agents, although not a 
majority, feel that better selection 
of agents, improvement in training 
methods, particularly for new 
avents, and some change in the basis 
of compensation which will retain 
the incentive but provide some reg- 
ularity of income for new agents are 
matters that should receive the at- 
tention of the business. 

These were among the significant 
findings of the survey which was 
conducted by Elmo Roper under the 
supervision of the Institute’s Public 
Opinion Study Committee. This 
committee is composed of Edwin W. 
Craig, chairman, O. J. Arnold, John 
S. Sinclair, Charles G. Taylor and 
Frazar B. Wilde. 


Agency Force Important 


“Tn life insurance,” the committee 
says in explaining the purpose of the 
survey, “the agency force is one of 
the most important elements in cre- 
ating public attitude toward the 
business by virtue of the fact that 
it is they who have the closest con- 
tact with the public, and only as they 
reflect a happy business environ- 
ment do they make the kind of rep- 
resentatives needed to build real 
public confidence in life insurance 
and in their own service to the 
public. 

“The real value of this study to 
each company will be in measuring 
the findings against those of its own 
organization. Such a process should 
prove of value not only to the in- 
dividual company but also have an 
influence on the business as a 
whole.” 


3 Types of Questions 


The questions in the survey were 
divided into three classifications: 
Those dealing with the public atti- 
tudes encountered by the agents in 
selling, and the attitudes of the 
agents themselves toward the market 
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for life insurance; those dealing 
with the internal relationships be- 
tween agents and management; and 
those dealing with matters of direct 
public relations. The answers to the 
questions in the first group, the com- 
mittee points out, have definite pub- 
lic relations implications because 
they concern attitudes at the point 
of contact with the public, while the 
answers to questions in the second 
group are significant because satis- 
factory internal public relations are 
essential to sound external public 
relations. 

In order to get an accurate cross- 
section of the agency forces for the 
purpose of this study, all classes of 
agents were personally interviewed 
by trained interviewers, and the 
agents interviewed knew their fden- 
tity would not be revealed. The sam- 
ple is sufficient to give an accurate 
result—within a 3% or 4% margin 
of error. Had the sampled been 
10,000 instead of 2,000, it would 
have reduced the margin of error 
perhaps 1%. 


Intelligence High 


The agents were selected so as to 
give a fair distribution as to age, 
geographical location, size of com- 
munity they lived in, production 
range and type of company. 92.2% 
were male agents and 7.8% female. 
Approximately an equal number of 
Ordinary and Industrial agents were 
queried. 

As to length of service, 22.1% had 
been in the business under 5 years; 
35.6% from 5 to 15 years and 43% 
over 15 years—only 3% were not 
classified as to length of service. 

88.5% were full time agents; 
11.5% were part time agents. There 
was an attempt to get the facts pri- 
marily from full time agents. 

In discussing the study and pre- 
senting some of his conclusions, Mr. 
Roper said, “A significant finding 
of the study is the report of the in- 
terviewers—and substantiated by the 
answers of the agents themselves— 
that these insurance salesmen are 
well above average in intelligence 
when compared with the general run 
of corporation employees. 





“The absence of young agents 
may be, in part at least, a reflection 
of wartime conditions, but if it is 
not, it is certainly a matter which 
will be of some concern for the 
future. 

“The life insurance business as a 
whole is held in high esteem by a 
great majority of the agents. Most 
of them believe tat the industry 
deserves the confidence of the public. 

“It is significant to note that there 
are substantially fewer agents who 
believe that their own rank and file 
deserves public confidence. 


Hopeful Future 


“Your salesmen are, nevertheless, 
hopeful about their future. Most of 
them believe their business in the 
years immediately ahead will be 
larger than it has been in the past. 
As a matter of fact, less than 10 
per cent think it will be smaller. 
They feel that the most powerful 
selling point for the sale of new 
insurance will continue to be, as it 
has probably always been, the pro- 
tection of dependents, and that the 
next best opportunity will be to sell 
insurance to provide an income in 
later life for the policyholder him- 
self. 

“Most insurance salesmen now in 
the business are fundamentally 
happy with the general situation in 
which they find themselves. More 
than two-thirds of them, in fact, 
would advise their own sons or 
daughters to go into the insurance 
business. The better the agent, the 
more inclined he is to feel that way. 
Reasons for this are not hard to 
find. The main one is that the busi- 
ness of selling life insurance offers 
a rare opportunity to earn a high 
income. There is, in fact, a feeling 
among many that the possibilities 
in this respect are unlimited. A sec- 
ond major attraction is that it gives 
one an opportunity to ‘be his own | 
boss.’ 

“Of more immediate interest is | 
the fact that many agents, we found, | 
believe insurance companies are go- | 
ing to have to make certain funda- | 
mental changes in the years to come. | 

(Continued on the next page) 











Agents’ Attitudes—Continued 


As might be expected, they are in- 
clined to emphasize those changes 
which they feel need to be made in 
the agent’s setup, although advertis- 
ing was by no means overlooked. 
While it is true that majorities are 
not inclined to recommend wide- 
spread change in any direction, the 
very substantial minority which does 
make such recommendations is the 
interesting part of this study. 
“Even a casual study of the tables 
indicates that there is considerable 
sentiment for better trained agents. 
There is widespread demand for a 
system of better training for new 
agents, and considerable feeling that 
a continuing training program is 
necessary. Closely akin to this is 
the insistent demand for better se- 
lection of new agents. It is only 
human for any salesman to want 
his efforts bolstered as much as pos- 
sible with a wide variety of good 
products and a substantial amount 
of advertising about those products. 
Your insurance salesmen want both, 
but one cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that they feel a great part of 
their problem with the public would 


be answered with more carefully 
selected new agents and a consider- 
ably improved training system. 


New Agent Compensation 


“While better selected and better 
trained salesmen would solve a con- 
siderable part of their problems, a 
substantial minority of the life in- 
surance men now in the business 
feel two other changes are needed. 
There is a strong demand in certain 
quarters for a pension system for 
salesmen—or an improved pension 
system where one is already in exist- 
ence. There is an even stronger de- 
mand for a change in the form of 
agent compensation, and a study of 
the replies to the questions which 
were asked’ of ordinary life sales- 
men regarding compensation only 
serves to throw a new light on the 
demand for better new agents. The 
principal demand as far as compen- 
sation for new agents is concerned, 
is that there should be some kind of 
guaranty or drawing account while 
the salesman is getting started. That 
the life insurance salesman is will- 
ing to gamble on his own ability to 
produce once he has gotten started 








public. 


this challenge for 1946! 


Geo. Albert Smith, President 
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World War II is over and we are living in the post-war 
era. It is a period of adjustment and economic unrest. 
Inflation threatens the country.—Now is the time when the 
public should understand the purpose of life insurance for 
life insurance has a real contribution to make in building 
a stable economy and a lasting peace. Life underwriters 
have the responsibility of carrying this message to the 
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is indicated by the overwhelming 
number who prefer a straight com- 
mission plan of compensation for 
established agents. It is significant 
that the older the agent, the longer 
he has been with the company, and 
the more successful he is, the more 
critical he is of the present method 
of selecting new agents and of re- 
munerating them.” 

Asked about the effect on their 
sales of Social Security, National 
Service Life Insurance and Savings 
Bank Life Insurance, the great ma- 
jority think that Social Security will 
help their sales in the next five years 
—83.5% think so. Slightly more 
than half—56.2%—think National 
Service Life Insurance will help; 
20% think it makes no difference; 
but there is still a fair number— 
17.2% —who think it will hurt them. 
As to Savings Bank Life Insurance 
—33.5% think it will hurt their 
business, but a slightly larger group 
—41.3%—think it will make no dif- 
ference and 5.6% actually think it 
will help them. 19.6% gave no an- 
swer. There was very little differ- 
ence between the feeling of Ordi- 
nary and Industrial agents on Social 
Security and Savings Bank Life In- 
surance but, on National Service 
Life Insurance, Ordinary agents 
were more inclined to regard it as 
helpful than Industrial agents. 


Obstacles to Selling 


Asked to state from their experi- 
ence one or two main obstacles they 
had to overcome in selling life in- 
surance, the agents reported the ma- 
jor obstacles as follows: Financial 
obstacles, 34.6%, and ignorance of 
life insurance, its purpose and val- 
ues—representing 25.3%, which 
seems to indicate a continued need 
for greater understanding and ap- 
preciation of life insurance. Finan- 
cial obstacles cited included higher 
income taxes, 6.2%, and War Bond 
purchases 4.5%. Procrastination 
ranked reasonably high at 7.3%. 
Competition of other companies and 
other plans was indicated by only 
4.5% as being a major deterrent. 
Most interesting was that only 4.6% 
felt that people thought they had 
enough life insurance. 

Questioned concerning things in 
which some real changes or im- 
provements by the companies was 
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irable in the next five years, the 

nts placed first on the list— 

1%—the amount of training 
¢iven to new agents. Second on the 
list was 38.5% for changes in the 
k nd and amount of training given 
established agents. 

Then about % still feel there 
should be improvement in the kind 
oi agents employed ; although almost 
twice as many think they are satis- 
factory. 

Among the ordinary agents 39.6% 
think the system of compensating 
new agents should be changed and 
31.4% think a change should ‘be 
made with established agents. A\l- 
most 40% suggested pensions for 
agents. 


Advertising 


34.3% of all the agents think the 
advertising programs of the com- 
panies should be changed. 26.6% 
indicated the desire for a change in 
the type of contracts offered by their 
own companies, and 25% saw some 
improvements needed in servicing 
policyholders. Some 22% thought 
there should be some change in the 
structure of the sales organization 
to provide a change in supervision 
and the prestige and position of the 
agent. These add to more than 
100% because some gave two or 
more answers. 

The answers indicate general 
satisfaction of the agents on all 
points, but a large enough group in 
each instance who felt some change 
should be made, to warrant special 
attention to all of these questions. 

Ordinary agents asked to indicate 
what method of compensation would 
be best for the companies to use for 
new agents responded as follows: 
The tabulation of answers shows 
only 5.5% thought of straight salary 
with no commission, but 46.6% 
spoke of salary and commission. 
25% suggested a drawing account 
against commission, and 18.9% sug- 
gested straight commission. 4% 
gave no answer or didn’t know. 

This would lead one to assume the 
need is more for some system of 
regularity of income with oppor- 
tunity for extra incentive compensa- 
tion rather than a desire for salary 
securitv alone as the basis of com- 
pensation. 

This reasoning is brought out in 
answers to the question—“Why do 
you think the suggested method is 
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WHO’S THE 
AGENT 








It’s difficult to give the an- 
swer exactly, but Guardian 
believes a big part of it 
lies in how the man was 
chosen for his job. 


That’s why every new 
Guardian representative 
today is signed only after 
careful tests have indicated 
his aptitude for profes- 
sional underwriting. 
What's more, no represen- 


A Mutual Company 


best ?” The reason given by the large 
majority for a desire for some fixed 
compensation was that it gives se- 
curity and prevents worry. They 
also indicate a desire for some op- 
portunity for incentive as provided 
by commission. 


Straight Commission Preferable 


As to compensation for estab- 
lished agents, 71.5% of the respond- 
ing agents (Ordinary only) consider 
straight commission as preferable 
for maintaining the best sales force 
after the war. 

However, 15.1% wanted salary 
plus commission, and 9% felt a 
drawing account against commission 
was best. This would indicate that 
24.1% in the group felt the estab- 
lished agent should have such se- 
curity as a regular income provides, 
but only 0.4% wanted straight sal- 
ary alone. 

In the study 88.5% gave the in- 
surance business a high rating as 
deserving public esteem, whereas 
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tative is added in any ter- 
ritory unless his natural 
market, on careful anal- 
ysis, seems large enough. 
And none starts out with- 
out careful individual 
training. 


These are some of the 
reasons we say: watch 


Guardian people go places 
in 1946. 


Established — 
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56.6% felt that the agents generally 
were deserving of public confidence ; 
36.8% said they were entitled to a 
medium rating, and 3.8% said it 
should be low. 

Asked as to whether most field 
agents have had a more friendly re- 
ception from the public in the past 
few years, a less friendly one, or 
about the same, 84.1% of the agents 
said more friendly. The main rea- 
sons were given as higher type 
agents, better trained agents, less 
high pressure and better service. 
11.9% replied public reception was 
about the same now as 5 years ago 
and only 0.8% said it was less 
friendly, while 3.2% gave no an- 
swer or said they didn’t know. 





EXACT 


A onger -planter In Hawaii took a friend trond 
the United States to the edge of, @ volcano. 
“That crater is 70,004 years old," he explained. 
“How do you get the exact age?" asked 
newcomer. “I can understand the 70,000, but) 
how do you calculate the four?" : 
“Well, I've been here in the Islands for four 
ears and, that crater was 70,000 years old when 
arrived 








Life Insurance 


Public Service Program Continues 


* 


As a public service to the 70 million owners of life 
insurance and to the nation as a whole, the Life 
Insurance Companies in America have conducted 
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One of a series of 1000-line newspaper ads appearing in the 1945-1946 
campaign. 


since 1943 an educational program to help avoid 
inflationary price rises. 


The original objectives of this program are as 
important as ever. Informational messages will 
continue in more than 300 daily newspapers and 
four leading farm magazines. Americans are urged 
to follow the recommendation of our Government 
to buy only what they really need until civilian 
goods are plentiful; to buy Government Bonds; 
hold on to their War Bonds and life insurance and 
maintain their savings accounts. 


This program is of great interest to all life in- 
surance agents. They have cooperated with the 
companies in extending its influence. By their 
sale of War Bonds and Stamps, the agents of the 
country have made a great contribution not only 
to the war effort, but to the whole anti-inflation 
program. 


This public service program is an investment in 
the future economic security of every individual 
American and especially of the more than 70 mil- 
lion life insurance policyholders. It has gained the 
recognition and endorsement of outstanding lead- 
ers in every walk of life. 


Life insurance companies that have made individual appropriations for the continuation of this program 


Aetna Life Insurance Co co Hartford, Conn. 
The American Home Life Insurance Co..... Topeka, Kans. 
The Baltimore Life Insurance Co Baltimore, Md. 
The Bankers Health & Life Insurance Co Macon, Ga. 


The Crown Life Insurance Co 
Dominion Life Assurance Co 
Durham Life Insurance Co 


Toronto, Canada 
er ere: Waterloo, Canada 
ee L eee Raleigh, N. C. 


Bankers Life Co ire 
Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska 
Bankers National Life Insurance Co 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co 

Boston Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co 


Business Men’s Assurance Co. of America. 


California-Western States Life Ins. Co. . 
The Canada Life Assurance Co 

Central Life Assurance Society 

Central Life Insurance Co. of Illinois 


The Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Co. . 


Commonwealth Life Insurance Co 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Continental Life Insurance Co.,Inc....... 


Des Moines, lowa 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Toronto, Canada 
Des Moines, lowa 
Chicago, Ill. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Louisville, Ky. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Washington, D.C. 


Empire Life & Accident Insurance Co 
Empire State Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Equitable Life Insurance Co 

Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa. . 
Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co 
Federal Life & Casualty Co 

Federal Life Insurance Co 

The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Franklin National Life Insurance Co 
General American Life Insurance Co 
Great National Life Insurance Co 
The Great-West Life Assurance Co 
Guarantee Mutual Life Co 

Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance Co 
The Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. of Texas 
Home Beneficial Life Insurance Co., Inc 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Columbus, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville, S. C. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
Omaha, Neb. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 
New York, N. Y. 

4 Dallas, Tex. 
.....Richmond, Va. 
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Home Friendly Insurance Co. of Maryland. . . Baltimore, Md. 


Home Life Insurance Co................. 
So osier Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co 
Interstate Life & Accident Co... . 


_New York, N. Y. 


Liberty National Life Insurance Co... . Birmingham, Ala. 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. of Tennessee. .Nashville, Tenn. 
The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. .. Richmond, Va. 
Lincoln Liberty Life Insurance Co........... Lincoln, Nebr. 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. . ..Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Co.......... New York, N. Y. 
The Manufacturers Life Insurance Co...... Toronto, Canada 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. . Springfield, Mass. 


The Massachusetts Protective Life As. Co... Worcester, Mass. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co........... New York, N. Y. 
The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co.....Columbus, Ohio 


The Midwest Life Insurance Co............. Lincoln, Nebr. 
The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co... .. St. Paul, Minn. 
Missouri Emewramce 450. 0.05.06 soc ce aeis cele ns St. Louis, Mo. 
Monarch Life Insurance Co............... Springfield, Mass. 
Monumental Life Insurance Co.............. Baltimore, Md. 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co........ Newark, N. J. 
Mutual Savings Life Insurance Co............. St. Louis, Mo. 
National Guardian Life Insurance Co........ Madison, Wis. 


National Home Life Assurance Co........... St. Louis, Mo. 
The National Life & Accident Insurance Co. . Nashville, Tenn. 
National Life Insurance Co. . , ..Montpelier, Vt. 
National Public Service Insurance Co . Seattle, Wash. 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. .Boston, Mass. 
New York Life Insurance Co.............. New York, N. Y. 
North American Life Assurance Co........ Toronto, Canada 
North American Life & Casualty Co. ....Minneapolis, Minn. 
Northern Life Insurance Co............... Seattle, Wash. 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co... .. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Northwestern National Life Ins. Co... .. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Occidental Life Insurance Co................ Raleigh, N.C. 


The American Hospital & Life Ins. Co... . .San Antonio, Tex. 
The Amer. Life & Accident Ins. Co. of Ky .. Louisville, Ky. 
Beneficial Life Insurance Co. . Salt Lake City, Utah 
The Columbian National Life Insurance Co... . Boston, Mass. 
Confederation Life Association............. Toronto, Canada 
Continental American Life Insurance Co. . . Wilmington, Del. 


The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Co. . .. Wichita, Kans. 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co. . bits Dallas, Tex. 
The Franklin Life Insurance Co....... Springfield, Ill. 


Girard Life Insurance Co 
The Great American Life Insurance Co...Hutchinson, Kans. 
The Great Lakes Mutual Life Ins. Co. . Detroit, Mich. 

Galf Life Tamaremne (Gat <6... a5. 000. sons Jacksonville, Fla. 
Home Security Life Insurance Co. . Durham, N.C. 
Home State Life Insurance Co. . Oklahoma City, Okla. 
The Imperial Life Assurance Co. of Canada Toronto, Can. 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. . ......Kansas City, Mo. 
Kentucky Central Life & Accident Ins. Co... Anchorage, Ky. 
Kentucky Home Mutual Life Insurance Co. . . Louisville, Ky. 
The Knights Life Insurance Co. of America. . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The London Life Insurance Co London, Canada 
The Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York. New York, N. Y. 
Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co Chicago, Ill. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Jefferson National Life Insurance Co Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jetferson Standard Life Insurance Co Greensboro, N. C. 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co . .Boston, Mass. 
Liberty Life Insurance Co Greenville, S. C. 





The Ohio National Life Insurance Co...... Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Ohio State Life Insurance Co.......... Columbus, Ohio 
Old Dominion Life Insurance Co.......... Richmond, Va. 
Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Co Portland, Ore. 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Co 
Peninsular Life Insurance Co ... Jacksonville, Fla. 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co... .. Hartford, Conn. 
Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co... ....Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Provident Life Insurance Co... .... Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Phila Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of America Newark, N. J. 
Public Service Life, Health & Accident Co Seattle, Wash. 
Republic Life Insurance Co... .. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Republic National Life Insurance Co Dallas, Tex. 
Rio Grande National Life Insurance Co Dallas, Tex. 


Security Life & Trust Co... .. ..Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Co........ Binghamton, N. Y. 
Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc Roanoke, Va. 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co ....Dallas, Tex. 
State Capitol Life Insurance Co Raleigh, N. C. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co............ Worcester, Mass. 
State National Life Insurance Co............ St. Louis, Mo. 
State Reserve Life Insurance Co........... Fort Worth, Tex. 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada......... Montreal, Canada 


Sun Life Insurance Co. of America Baltimore, Md. 
The Travelers Insurance Co Hartford, Conn. 
Union Life Insurance Co................ Little Rock, Ark. 
Union Life Insurance Co., Inc. .............. Richmond, Va. 
United Insurance Co... Chicago, Ill. 
The United States Life Insurance Co. i in the City of New York 
New York, N. Y. 

Evanston, Ill. 
2 Sete San Francisco, Calif. 
Helena, Mont. 
.. Austin, Tex. 
ee Kio Lincoln, Nebr. 


Washington National Insurance Co 
West Coast Life Insurance Co 

Western Life Insurance Co..... 
Western Reserve Life Insurance Co........ 
Woodmen Central Life Insurance Co 


In addition to members of the Institute of Life Insurance included in the above list, the following members 
also have a share in the program through a contribution from the Institute’s budget 


New World Life Insurance Co 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of California 
The Old Line Life Ins. Co. of America 
Pan-American Life Insurance Co 
Pennsylvania Mutual Life Insurance Co... . . 
Peoples Life Insurance Co 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co 
Pilot Life Insurance Co . .Greensboro, N. C. 
Protective Life Insurance Co Birmingham, Ala. 
Puritan Life Insurance Co. of Rhode Island. Providence, R. I. 
Reliance Life Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh... . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reserve Loan Life Insurance Co. of Texas Dallas, Tex. 
Seaboard Life Insurance Co................. Houston, Tex. 
Security Life & Accident Co Lo. Denver, Colo. 
Southern Life & Health Insurance Co..... Birmingham, Ala. 
Southland Life Insurance Co Dallas, Tex. 
Standard Life Insurance Co. Jackson, Miss. 
Texas Life Insurance Co + cee «el Waco, Tex. 
The Union Central Life Insurance Co Cincinnati, Ohio 
United Benefit Life Insurance Co Omaha, Nebr. 
Waetanen bate 1n6. TOR ses iss heen ods Madison, Wis. 
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T WOULD be interesting to know 

if other businessmen are asked 
““How’s business?” as often as is an 
insurance man. And one wonders if 
other men come up with the same 
pat answer with as much equanimity, 
despite the appearance of the 
institutional statistics. 

Nevertheless, it is the purpose of 
this space to answer the question 
for Group Insurance ; and the reader 
is warned that the answer is still the 
same despite the figures appear- 
ing in the forepart of this magazine. 

Actually, figures which show new 
sales for a given year do not tell 
the whole story. Undoubtedly there 
is a difference between the volume 
of group sales, and the activity in 
the group business. For example, 
it may take less time to write a 
1,000-life case than to write five 
cases of 100 lives each; yet the for- 
mer looks better on the record, 
while indicating a less healthy condi- 
tion and considerably less effort or 
activity than a multiplicity of mod- 
erate-sized contracts. For this rea- 
son it is hoped that a more fortunate 
and more encouraging view of new 
production may be justified. It is 
perhaps only by comparison with 
boom years that current figures fall 
short. 

During the heat of the war, when 
industrial activity might have been 
described as frenzied, group insur- 
ance received a boost which was 
“out of this world.” It is unlikely 
that anyone could have anticipated 
what happened, and on reflection, it 
is just a little hard to believe that it 
did. First there was an enormous 
increase in the number of new in- 
dustries, many of them created to 
manufacture new and secret prod- 
ucts. Even existing plants grew out 
of all recognition. Firms employ- 
ing a few hundred men suddenly ex- 
panded to several thousand employ- 
ees. For instance, it was not unusual 
to see a company of 1,000 employees 
rise to as many as 50,000 or even 
more. 

When the writer held a position 
junior even to his present one, the 
writing of group insurance on a 
company of 2,500 employees was a 
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GROUP 


by J. W. WESTAWAY 


matter calling for national advertis- 
ing. But duting the war when a 
company twice that size was writ- 
ten it scarcely drew correspondence 
from the Home Office. Anything 
less than 500 lives was hardly worth 
soliciting ; and a man with any dig- 
nity at all would not risk being 
thrown out for less than 1,000 lives. 

Seriously, it was in 1943 that 
there was more group insurance 
written in one month in New York 
than was written in the whole coun- 
try during the entire year of 1939. 
Group contracts became common- 
place, the size of which a few years 
earlier could have been termed 
fabulous. Truly days to remember! 

But what goes up must come 
down. We started down in 1944 
after the feverish expansions ceased. 
In that year group sales were about 
80% of 1943. It will not be sur- 
prising therefore, if when all the 





Mr. Westaway is one of our youngest 
contributors in this symposium having grad- 
uated from the University of Toronto in 1934. 
Immediately became associated with Aetna 
Life in the group division; has had sales 
experience in Los Angeles, Detroit, Buffalo 
and Toronto. Is currently Group Sales Man- 
ager for the company in the latter city. 
Editor of “Toronto Life Underwriter" for 5 
years; President Toronto Life Underwriters 
for 2 years and currently a Director and 
Chairman of Membership Committee of Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada. 









































returns are in for 1945 new busines 
is down another 20%. Bear j 
mind, however, that a very sib 


stantial decline from the pinnacle off . s 
1942-3 can be sustained and gyendc™™ 
results could still come under Th sic 
heading of “good business condi ms ryPs 
tions.” prised tc 
As a matter of fact, in spite q porwrrit 
the material reduction in volup glee 
from 1943, the amount of groupia ad stat 
surance written in 1945 will prob _. : 
ably be much higher than that wrig’™@*. ty 
ten in the last pre-war years. Thug 'C° ‘ 
the current condition of the busing ‘ge 
is backward only by comparis ae gla 

with the peak, and is, in fact, ve oe 
good indeed. ‘ag n 
With the cessation of hostilitig “TS &™ 
contracts were abruptly cancelled Mos wit 
and huge lay-offs of employees ra, ost Ol 
- : a ” laid dow 

sulted. “Insurance in force” figurel” i 
suffered a staggering setback. hag 


decline is still in evidence. 
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products, or having them, getti 
into production as quickly as po 
sible. Likewise it is a period whé 
many new businesses will underta 
civilian production of new line 
materials for which were not avai 
able formerly. During that perio 
we must expect decisions to be d 
layed, and uncertainty to dog o 
efforts. 

Meanwhile, vigorous sales a 
tivity is apparent. It seems to 
that we can anticipate a relative 
large number of new names on 0 
list of group policyholders, but ¥ 
must be content if the resulting v0 
ume is much less than recent yeal 
have led us to expect. 

Group business has undergone 
change of pace. The new year shot tll is 
see competition becoming muq. ‘SU 
keener with decidedly more effo tay 
required to write new business. ii. 
general, a much smaller averaf 500 wit 
sized policy will result which Wh. lim; 
mean that on the whole a smallf re 
volume may be indicated in 1 ead 
lished figures. This may not meaf pation 
however, that business is not goo ai . 
for all signs point to splendid . 
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these remarks might be 
‘Weakly Discussing Weekly 
Underwriting.” 

Those of you who do not issue 
T Mithis type of insurance may be sur- 
prised to hear that there is any un- 
derwriting connected with it. Those 
of us who do, if we are to believe 
the statements of some of our 
uUPME.gents, will be surprised to learn 
“that any underwriting is practiced 
‘Boutside of our own home office, for 
Wwe are told that our competitors ac- 
cept gladly all the applications we 
reject. 

For many years there was very 
little emphasis placed on the selec- 
tk ion of Weekly Premium business. 
eeePMost often there were a few rules 
fa “faid down for the agents to follow 
gttdis to limits, types to be selected, etc. 
* “These rules most often were estab- 
ished and administered by the Pro- 
uction or Agency Department 
: (probably copied from a competitor 
gett and liberalized at the same time), 
a pnd unless serious medical history 
d whg"*s admitted by the applicant, the 
dertal olicy was issued. 
v line 
yt aval 
; perio 
» be dq 


dog 0 


: \LORE appropriate title for 


~ 
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1sineg 
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Lowered Interest & Increased 
Compensation 


In the last ten years the lowering 
ff interest rates and pressure for 
mcreased compensation to agents 
ave made it necessary for greater 
titention being given to selection of 
sks if companies were to establish 
bal ind maintain the cost of this type of 
ting W lsurance on a level attractive to the 
ot ae bublic, 

nt YE Prior to 1934 the only Weekly 
‘ayment policy issued by our com- 
any was an Industrial policy. We 
till issue this type of weekly policy 


iles af 


ergone 
ar shot! 


U = "i 
ou effog: amounts from $100 to $500 in- 
‘ness, Wve. The maximum written 


within any twelve months period is 


averag@. : Fad 
hich ,}00 with an over all limit of $1000, 
- i's limit being graded down at the 


in pil der ages. For the most part, oc- 
ae meat P2tional hazards are disregarded 
not goupeePt a very, few, in which the 
endid mount is limited and the double 
: demnity provision is cancelled. 
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UNDERWRITING 


WEEKLY PAYMENT 


Physical impairments up to a certain 
numerical rating are accepted with- 
out extra premium. Above this limit 
the application is declined. This 
class is a broad one and only a lim- 
ited amount of information is needed 
to properly classify applicants ; how- 
ever, it is no small problem to see 
that this limited number of facts re- 
garding the applicant is developed. 

The second type of Weekly Pre- 
mium policy issued by our company 
is the Weekly Intermediate. It is is- 
sued in amounts from $600 to $900. 
The policy form is similar to the In- 
dustrial ; however, the underwriting 
is more selective. Applicants with a 
numerical rating of 125 or less are 
accepted standard; from 130 to 155 
are rated Class 1; from 160 to 185, 
Class 2; and from 190 to 225, Class 
3. Ratings higher than 225 are post- 
poned or declined. 


Weekly Ordinary 


The third type of Weekly Pre- 
mium policy is the Weekly Ordinary 
which is issued in amounts from 
$1000 to $2500. The rating classifi- 
cations are the same as just outlined 
for Weekly Intermediate. The un- 
derwriting is similar to that fol- 
lowed for annual premium Ordi- 
nary policies of these amounts. 

The Weekly Intermediate and 
Weekly Ordinary plans were adopted 
to provide the better grade risk with 
more insurance for the money on a 
weekly basis than is possible under 
Industrial insurance. 

The fundamentals of underwrit- 
ing or selection are the same whether 
the policy be large or small, but in 
dealing with Weekly Payment poli- 
cies which are small, certain factors 
require special consideration. The 
large volume of such cases makes 
speed in handling and simplification 
of clerical routine essential. 

The first factor is the agent—a 
major factor in all types of under- 
writing—and this is true to a greater 


by WILLIAM H. LOCKEY 


Assistant Vice President, 
Life of Virginia 


degree in connection with the small 
policy. The placing of insurance on 
a desirable class of applicants de- 
pends upon properly selected, trained 
and supervised agents, who must 
not only be trained in the principles 
of production service and conserva- 
tion of business, but also in selection 
of risks. It is important that the 
agent have confidence in the under- 
writing standards of his company. 
This is difficult without a clear un- 
derstanding of what these standards 
are and why they are necessary. 
Setter understanding and closer co- 
operation of the agent can be 
brought about by periodical agency 
visits by those connected with the 
Underwriting Department. Discus- 
sion of underwriting problems with 
agency officials and seeking their 
aid in explaining to the field force 
changes in underwriting practices 
and troublesome procedures. Antag- 
onism toward the underwriting de- 
partment is often caused by a caus- 
tic letter of criticism. If a reprimand 
of the agent is warranted, it is much 
better to let this go out from the 
Agency Department. Weekly pay- 
ment policies are handled in such 
volume it is difficult to write much 
in detail about unfavorable action in 
individual cases. It is my belief, 
however, that much can be done to- 
ward better cooperation by using 
typical cases to illustrate the under- 
writing point in question. 


Application Form 


Another factor requiring special 
consideration is the application 
form. It should be designed to de- 
velop only the information needed 
to properly classify the risk. It 
should be easy to complete within a 


short time. The Industrial applica- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting—Continued 


tion blank used by our company 
years ago had a list of about 75 dis- 
eases or conditions which the agent 
was supposed to question the ap- 
plicant about. I once knew an agent 
who could recite this list from mem- 
ory which he would do on occasions 
in a sing-song voice to the amuse- 
ment of the applicant. I suspect, 
however, in most instances the agent 
would point to the bottom line and 
say, “Sign here.” A few years ago 
we began to simplify our blanks and 





reduce the number of questions 
asked. Leading questions such as, 
“Who is your personal physician ?”’, 
“When did you last consult him?” 
etc. proved effective in. developing 
positive information in a very much 
larger percentage of cases. 

One type of application for the 
Weekly Premium policy is divided 
into three parts. The first gives iden- 
tifying information, plan, premium, 
beneficiary, etc., and is the guide 
from which the policy is written. 
The second part is the applicant’s 
declaration regarding his physical 
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Because it meets a definite need. 


Our “Analysis and Summary—Life In- 
surance Estate” booklet, complete with 
instructions on how to use it, enables our 
underwriters to go after those really desir- 
able cases with confidence—a confidence 
that results in larger COMMISSIONS. 


Our representatives have found this 
booklet of immeasurable value in their 
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history and condition. The third j 
the medical examiner’s report. Fo 
non-medical cases, only Parts 1 an 
2 are completed by the agent. If th 
case falls in the category requiring 
examination, Part 1 is completed }j 
the agent and Parts 2 and 3 by th 
medical examiner. 

Some companies use a card typ 
of application that appears to hay 
some advantages in processing a 
filing. 

Another type of application has 
series of questions requiring “Yes 
or “no’’—prints two columns 9 
blocks after the questions, one 
umn headed “yes,” the other “‘no" 
the proper answer being indicated) 
check mark in the proper block. 

Such a blank can be complete 
and processed much quicker th 
one with the answers written ov 
The question that arises in conne 
tion with this type is whether orm 
it encourages the agent to comple 
it in a superficial manner. 

Constant review of the applica 
tion form and study as to howi 
may be improved is something th 
most of us can do to a good adva 
tage. 

It is very expensive to indepen¢ 
ently inspect each applicant for 
small policy, but it is advisable t 
make spot checks to ascertain 
type of business being submitted. 

Inspections can be made by t 
Commercial Agencies or by salarid 
Home Office inspectors, or by 
combination of the two. 

Prior to 1942 we operated an | 
spection Division, under the supe 
vision of the Underwriting Depa 
ment. It was our practice { 
periodically send an inspector to 
agencies with a list of cases sil 
mitted by each agent on which pol 
cies had been recently issued. B 
tactful questioning of the applicaf 
it was determined whether or m 
correct information had been 1 
corded in the application. Any! 
regularities were reviewed with 
agent in the presence of the Mal 
ager. The agent was given an 9 
portunity to submit a written ¢ 
planation of the irregularity to! 
sent with the inspector’s report 
the home office. After the repo 
had been reviewed at the home 0 
fice an appropriate letter was wi 
ten from the Agency Departme 
commenting upon the results, ¢0 
plimenting those whose records wé 

(Continued on page 58) 
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PENSION DATA’ 


T HERE are two phases with ref- 
erence to the most recent de- 
velopments in the field of employee 
pension and deferred profit-sharing 
pli One phase deals with new 
plans and the other with existing 
plans. 

\s to the new plans being cur- 
rently established, the most recent 
developments indicate that fewer 
new plans are being established dur- 
ing this reconversion period than 
were established during the hectic 
boom times of the war period—but 
that these new plans generally are 
soundly designed. 

Exact data is not available but 
there probably were something less 
than 2,000 plans in existence before 
Pearl Harbor, whereas at the end of 
War II there were approximately 
8,000 plans in existence. It is 
obvious that the stimulant of the 
salary and wage freezing of Salary 
Stabilization combined with high 
corporate and personal income taxes 
accelerated the growth of these 
plans during the war period. 


ls. 


Normalcy 


Now that these temporary influ- 
ences are waning there is a return 
to normalcy in this field. A factor 
in the slower tempo is that many 
employers who are anxious to estab- 
lish new plans today are finding it 
desirable to defer the establishment 
of these new plans until the labor 
situation clears. In other words, 
they don’t feel like announcing a 
new pension system in the midst of 
wage increase negotiations. How- 
ever, as soon as this and other re- 
conversion problems settle down it 
is expected that the number of new 
plans will again gain acceleration 
and on a very sound basis. 

The basic reason for the increas- 
ing number of new plans is the fact 
that they represent sound solutions 
to basic employer problems. For in- 
stance, among the many employer 
problems are basic take-home pay, 
incentive compensation, superannu- 
ated employees, disabled employees, 
deceased employees with dependents, 
dismissed long-service employees, 
employee morale, employee effi- 
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Pension Planning Company, Meyer 
M. Goldstein, C.L.U., Director 
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Mr. Goldstein, a graduate of Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for many years and currently is a 
General Agent for Connecticut Mutual in 
N.Y.C. Over 10 years ago he organized the 
Pension Planning Company, a consulting 
actuarial organization with a present day 
staff of 35, that operates on a per diem fee 
basis—it does not sell insurance or securi- 
ties. Many businesses and various organiza- 
tions constitute its clientele and plans in 
effect represent all known types of pension 
and profit-sharing agreements. This, and 
subsequent articles, prepared by Mr. Gold- 
stein, a C.L.U. and an outstanding authority 
in this field, are based on research con- 
ducted by the company’s directors, each an 
expert in his field. They are: Bernard E. 
Farr, lawyer, financier; Dr. Ernest Holzinger, 
Jonas J. Schreiber, Gabriel Hellman, 
Actuaries, and Russel R. Reagh, Consulting 
Actuary. 





ciency, 
strikes. 


turnover and 


employee 
We will endeavor to show 
how sound employees plans help 
employers solve each of these prob- 
lems. 


Natural Solution 


Also, the very existence of 8,000 
present plans, in themselves, repre- 
sent an important reason why new 
plans will be established. Employers 
will find that in order “to keep up 
with the Joneses” they will need 
such plans to attract and hold em- 


ployees as compared to similar plans 
established by their competitors. 

Furthermore, the burden of 
higher cost of living and high per- 
sonal income taxes are combining to 
generally make it more difficult than 
ever for employees to provide ade- 
quately for their own retirement. 
Hence, employers, in order to solve 
the superannuation problem of their 
employees, will find it more and 
more necessary to provide pension 
systems in order to get rid of the 
superannuation problem and have a 
virile competitive organization in 
the post-war period. 


Little Business Also 


Another factor, seldom realized, 
is that the war time boom in em- 
ployee plans encompassed, generally 
for the first time, “little business 
(i.e. small and medium sized em- 
ployers) as well as “big business”. 

Prior to War II most of the then 
existing plans were generally con- 
fined to “big business’. However, it 
seems like a reasonable estimate that 
today very close to one half of the 
existing pension and profit-sharing 
plans, namely about 4,000 existing 
plans, are confined to “little busi- 
ness”, including small non-profit 
tax-exempt organizations. 

Meanwhile “big business” has also 
had an acceleration in the establish- 
ment of new plans. We estimate 
that there were about 4,000 existing 
“big business” plans compared to 
about 1,200 to 1,500 such plans prior 
to Pearl Harbor. 

It seems fair to assume that the 
surface has barely been scratched 
in the development of this field on 
a sound basis for all size business. 
Obviously, from a national stand- 
point, it is in the public interest to 
have these new plans cover all seg- 
ments of our population, including 
‘little business” as well as “big busi- 
ness” in order that employees will 
be attracted and held by economic 
security in “little business” as well 
as ‘“big business” and thereby bolster 
the backbone of our free enterprise 
system which is built on “little busi- 
ness”. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pension Data—Continued 
Ideal Time 


Another factor that is also not 
so readily realized is that the war 
period encouraged many sound plans 
to be established because they tound 
that they could whittle away to a 
considerable extent the “bugaboo” 
ot accrued liability for past services 
during the period of high profits 
and high taxes. But this same in- 
centive to liquidate past service costs 
auring prosperous years should con- 
tinue to be an inducement to estab- 
lish new plans during this antici- 
pated period of post-war prosperity. 
Hence this is an ideal time to estab- 
lish new plans and get as much ol 
the past service financed as possible 
during this period of prosperity. 

In this way if a cycle of depres- 
sion should follow this current pros- 
perity period such plans will be able 
to enter a next depression period 
with a strong backlog of tunds. 
Then after the pension plan has 
ridden out the storm of the next 
depression period it can again pick 
up any residue of unfunded past 
service liability in the subsequent 
cycle of prosperity. In that way the 
employer can pay normal costs in 
normal years—unfunded past serv- 
ice costs in years of prosperity— 
and if need be he may diminish or 
suspend contributions in depression 
years under his pension system. 


Stockholders 


Stockholders, generally, are more 
enlightened on the general need and 
desirability of pension systems and 
so are receptive to the concept of 
financing past service during a pros- 
perity period— especially when 


- their dividends and market valua- 


tions are also running high. In 
other words, management would 
find the establishment of new em- 
ployee plans palatable to stockhold- 
ers during periods of prosperity, 
whereas such plans would be harder 
to launch during periods of depres- 
sion. 

Furthermore, a high percentage 
of new plans during War II were 
established by “‘little business’ in 
closely held corporations wherein 
stockholder officers were partici- 
pants. In spite of the Treasury’s 
30% stockholder rule many such 
plans had a temporary “free tax 
ride” during the war era of high 
corporate and high personal income 
taxes and salary stabilization. 

However, careful reflection will 








demonstrate that employee pension 
and deferred profit-sharing plans 
are still a “mighty good buy” for 
stockholder- officer participants dur- 
ing this period of more normal cor- 
porate taxes and high personal in- 
come taxes—as well, of course, as 
being as sound as ever from the long- 
range view point as being in the 
best interest of the company in 
which the stockholders have their 
funds invested. It is important for 
the sound growth of this movement 
that this aspect be generally recog- 
nized because there are more closely 
held corporations than publicly 
owned ones in this country and 
hence it is in the public interest that 
economic security be expanded to 
more employees of “little business.” 


Existing Plans 


The second phase of current de- 
velopments, namely with reference 
to existing plans, reflects the com- 
mencement of the realization that 
most existing plans need overhaul- 
ing in the light of post-war condi- 
tions. Employers are recognizing 
that many plans which were de- 
signed to meet pre-war or war con- 
ditions are no longer as satisfactory 
in the post-war period. 

In other words, employee pension 
and deferred profit-sharing plans 
need to be constantly reviewed in 
the light of changing conditions just 
as do problems of basic take-home 
pay or incentive take-home pay or 
other major business policies of 
employers. 

However, it should be stated at 
the outset that there are many exist- 
ing pension and profit-sharing plans 
that do not need any overhauling 
at this time. Exact percentages are 
arbitrary and a mere matter of opin- 
ion and “guesstimates”’. But we 
hope it will help to point the ques- 
tion if we indicate our impression 
based on the best piecing together 
that we have been able to make of 
the fragmentary data that is avail- 
able. From this we believe that 25% 
of existing pension systems in this 
country do not need overhauling at 
this time—whereas 75% do—with 
50% of existing pension plans need- 
ing major overhauling and the re- 
maining 25% needing minor over- 
hauling. 


Profit Sharing Plans 


With reference to profit-sharing 
plans it is our opinion that the gen- 
eral picture is relatively worse than 

(Continued on page 56) 
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INVESTMENTS 


p BOUT twelve years ago Mr. 
\. Mitchell, President of the Can- 
ada Lite, told me that he was as- 
signing young men with actuarial 
training to investment work. He 
said that the approach to investment 
problems should be similar to that 
followed in underwriting applica- 
tions for insurance—that the invest- 
ment department should be credited 
with its average results rather than 
be blamed for its errors in under- 
writing investment risks. To an ac- 
tuary this reasoning appeals. 

In the depths of 1933 I taok 
charge of a bond portfolio. The 
committee was told that my recom- 
mendations to them would be based 
upon the following principles: 

(1) We should have as reliable 
information as it is possible to se- 
cure as to the ebb and flow of the 
business cycle. We should have this 
information for different parts of 
the country as well as for business 
as a whole. 

(2) Inasmuch as there was skep- 
ticism about the future of the elec- 
trical utility industry under the New 
Deal, we should have information 
in addition to that furnished by the 
usual reference manuals as to the 
public relations of the individual 
utility companies and whether a lo- 
cal newspaper was campaigning 
against the utility. We should also 
visit the offices of each of the utili- 
ties in which we were thinking of 
investing and endeavor to size up 
the ability of management, its rec- 
ord for good plant and office house- 
keeping, something as to the ef- 
ficiency of plant and other factors 
having to do with the future as well 
as present earning power of the 
company. It was also suggested that 
we should try to establish our own 
ideas as to the adequacy of the de- 
preciation which was being currently 
charged and which had been accrued 
in the past. 

(3) Later when we began to feel 
our way into the field of railroad in- 
vestments it was suggested that here 
again we should become acquainted 
with managements so as to differen- 
tiate between the ability of those in 
charge of the different systems. We 
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were also to secure from Interstate 
Commerce Commission sources and 
such bureaus as the Mechanical 
Division of the Association of 
American Railroads, information as 
to the adequacy of the plant and 
equipment of the different railroads. 
Later on we felt the need of infor- 
mation which would enable us to 
differentiate between the quality of 
the first mortgage bonds secured by 
parts of a given system. At that 
time we had not heard of the prac- 
tice years ago of some institutional 
investors of hiring boys to sit on 
the banks of railroad cuts and count 
the number of freight cars going 
through in a twenty-four-hour pe- 
riod so as to get some idea of the 
traffic on the different lines. How- 
ever, we early felt the need of in- 
formation of this type. 

Since we were bond investors and 





Mr. Coler is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan and after taking Dr. Glover's 
courses in Actuarial Science was Assistant 
Actuary in the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
in World War |. Since then: supervised 
readjustment of The Maccabees to the legal 
reserve basis; 1929—Secretary and Actuary 
A.L.C.; 1932—Actuary, American Central 
and in 1933, similar position with American 
United; elected Vice President in 1937. 
Mr. Coler travels a great deal and is con- 
tinually analyzing investments at their source 
and seeking new outlets for life insurance 


funds. 


there were comparatively few bonds 
secured by the industrial plants of 
the country we did not recommend 
any line of investigation particu- 
larly directed to the analysis of such 
securities. 


Investment Services 


Later on, after we had traveled 
a great deal, we found investment 
services of which we had known 
nothing. In large measure these 
services have cut down on the 
amount of traveling necessary. They 
have afforded us detailed informa- 
tion as to investment opportunities 
which we could never have secured 
in such quantity for ourselves. 

The above outlines the principles 
which were reviewed with our com- 
mittee when this investment work 
was started. At that time all types 
of securities were selling at de- 
pressed prices. While pacing the 
station platform one cold Novem- 
ber night, the thought came to mind 
as to what was wrong with the 
Commonwealth Edison Company to 
cause its first mortgage 4s to be sell- 
ing in the low 70’s. Under such 
circumstances and at such a time it 
was not difficult to adopt an atti- 
tude that any security was worth 
study despite the fact that it might 
be selling at a depressed price. How 
frequently we hear, “There must be 
something wrong with that bond or 
it would not be selling at 85. Let’s 
not consider it.” 

(4) Today when most bonds sell 
above par and many of the highest 
grade issues are held down by low 
call prices, we should be especially 
careful of our classification of the 
various issues. It is difficult to lay 
the foundation for a good record as 
an investor today. 

I don’t know what I shall write 
about in the months to come now 
that we have become acquainted. 
Many interesting thoughts occur to 
all of us and it is my plan to note 
those coming my way and discuss 
one of them each month. However, 
the part management plays in con- 
sidering investments will be stressed 
from time to time. 
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‘cca DIRECTORS and INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL PERSONNEL 


ATTENTION a and SUPERVISORY OFFICIALS 


INSURANCE ENGINEERS and INSPECTORS 


Introducing for the First Time a Complete Safety Directory! 


Best's Safety Directory and Catalog 


of 
HYGIENE ¢ FIRST-AID « FIRE PROTECTIVE PRODUCTS 
READY IN 1946 


For the first time the prospective buyer of all types of safety equipment will have 
at his fingertips the information he has needed and wanted for so long. Best’s 
Safety Directory and Catalog is rio ordinary “buyers’ guide” because it tells the 
buyer what to use, when to use it and where to get it. 


1—All products related to the safety field are listed in 
Best’s Safety Directory. 


2—Each and every product contained within this book’s 
covers is described in its specific category. 


3—The uses for each safety device are supplied. 


4—The name and address of the manufacturer of the 
device is given. 


5—The name and address of the local dealer in your 
city is also provided. 


Never before has there been a book in the safety field comparable to Best’s Safety 
Directory & Catalog. It will save your valuable time which you would normally 
waste on phone calls, letter writing and hunting around—and, in addition—the 
Directory supplies you with authoritative, useful and illustrated information. 


RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW !—$5.00 Each 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


Est. 1899 


‘Publishers of Safety Engineering Magazine’ 
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ORDINARY AGENCY COMPENSATION 


PART Il 


by R. C. GUEST and E. M. McCONNEY, 
Vice Presidents, State Mutual & Bankers of lowa 


In discussing the compensation of 
the general agent or manager, we 
have centered our thinking around 
the following major objectives : 


. Adequate volume. 
Persistent business. 

. Service to policyholders. 

Stability from the standpoint 

of the general agent or man- 

ager both in income and against 
the vicissitudes of life. 

Provision for retirement. 

6. Commensurate reward for the 
development of new career 
agents. 

. Proper emphasis upon success- 
ful established agents as 
against mere volume. 

8. Reasonable cost. 

9. Simplicity in the practical im- 

plementing of the objectives. 


> who 


mn 


N 


To aid the reader who is not 
familiar with agents’ contracts in 
the United States,’ four appendices 
are added: 


A. Maximum New 
mission scale. 


York com- 
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B. Illustrative general agents’ and 
agents’ commission scales tra- 
ditionally in use. 

C. Soliciting agents’ scale illus- 
trating most recent trends. 

D. Managers’ compensation in re- 
lation to agents’ compensation. 


General Agent Defined. A gen- 
eral agent is an independent con- 
tractor who is granted a franchise 
for a territory in which he has the 
right to merchandise the insurance 
product which his company offers. 
In a pure general agent’s contract, 
the general agent derives his income 
from two sources: 


1. The first-year commission, net 
of the amount he is required 
to pay the individual soliciting 
agent as a first-year commis- 
sion, amounting to little and 
sometimes nothing for his own 
personal income. 

2. Various renewal commissions 
and collection fees. In reality, 
these cover three things: 

(a) Renewal commissions paid 

to the soliciting agent. 

(b) Office overhead. 

(c) The general agent’s per- 
sonal income, which is the 
residue and depends in 
size, to a great extent, 
upon the general agent’s 
individual capacity as a 
financial manager of his 
agency. 


All too frequently there is no 
clear understanding on the part of 
a general agent as to his financial 
operations. Just as frequently his 
over-all compensation to run_ his 
agency (a private business) bears 
no logical relationship to the basic 
objectives of the company, the gen- 
eral agent or the agent. 

Traditionally and philosophically, 
the general agent is presumed to 
have been chosen and appointed be- 
cause he had those peculiar attri- 





butes which would qualify him to 
manage his own business in a man- 
ner satisfactory to him and to his 
company. These attributes include 
not only knowledge of selling but 
also knowledge of principles under- 
lying sound financial management, 
and scientific methods of selection, 
training, and leadership of individ- 
ual salesmen. Modern management, 
looking to ever increasing efficiency, 
offers to the general agent advice 
on the many and very involved 
phases of the general agent’s prob- 
lem of management within his 
agency, while he still maintains a 
completely independent contractor’s 
status. 


Manager Defined 


In a company using managers in- 
stead of general agents, the manager 
is an employee of the company. The 
independent contractual relationship 
starts with the soliciting agent or 
broker and not at the agency man- 
agement level. Under these circum- 
stances, the manager is paid a salary 
and various types of bonuses as in- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Compensation—Continued 


centives for good management. Usu- 
ally full responsibility for overhead 
cost and for the payment of commis- 
sion to soliciting agents is assumed 
by the company itself. 

This employment of local man- 
agers to build and maintain a satis- 
factory distribution system is a 
mere extension of Home Office man- 
agement to the direct supervision of 
the field department, made up of 
soliciting agents, brokerage connec- 








tions, and clerical organization. 
Great strides have been made in the 
improvement of the techniques ap- 
plied through the manager in the 
handling of the field organization. 
Moreover, there is a growing tend- 
ency to offer incentives to the man- 
ager which are well designed to 
stimulate progressive sound man- 
agement aims and methods. 

In many ways, the incentives of- 
fered the manager show character- 
istics which are traditional in the 
compensation of the general agent. 


OPPORTUNITY | 


W. have excellent openings in the following 
territories for General Agents and consistent 


producers: 


Arizona 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Maryland 


Missouri 
Nebraska 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Virginia 


District of Columbia 


You will be especially interested in our Com- 
plete Coverage Package Plan. Also our unique 
Miracle Letter Lead system. And, above all else 
in knowing how you can create $1,000 in re- 
newals the second year by averaging only three 
Package Plan sales weekly and how in five years 
you can have an income that will make you 
financially independent. Correspondence Con- 


fidential. 


HUGH D. HART 
Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 





The management methods used in 
cost analysis, the selection training 
and effective leadership of agents 
tend to be similar in both types of 
operation. 

Hybrid Methods. In this gradual 
but more recently very rapid evo- 
lution of introducing general agency 
features into management contracts 
and vice versa, we have witnessed 
the adoption by many companies of 
hybrid methods of compensation for 
management in agency offices, some- 
times under the general agency plan 
of operation and sometimes under 
the manager plan of operation. 

Whatever management system is 
used, the compensation of the man 
in charge of the agency is the com- 
pany’s instrument by which the nine 
major objectives may be attained. 
How well this instrument serves its 
purpose will now be explored. 


Adequate Volume 


Although volume of new paid 
business has been seriously over- 
emphasized many times in the past 
and frequently still is, this is not 
unnatural since agency organiza- 
tions are erected for the purpose of 
distributing the services which life 
insurance companies have to offer 
in our social system. The insurance 
history of the United States as com- 
pared with that of other countries 
of the world indicates that the dis- 
tribution system used in the United 
States, overemphasizing as it does 
new volume, has contributed im- 
measurably to the important place 
which life insurance holds in our 
national economy and standard of 
living. 

The sound operation by a general 
agent within the previously outlined 
commission method of remunera- 
tion is not consistent with the basic 
objective of adequate new volume, 
since only a small proportion and 
sometimes none of the general 
agent’s income is derived from plac- 
ing new business on the books. A 
preponderance of his earnings is not 
in the form of immediate cash but 
instead is in the form of equities 
related to the renewal of the busi 
ness in the future. This is not to 
say that the total amount offered 
for the sale and servicing of bust 
ness is not adequate, but rather to 
say that there is a lack of balance 
between immediate cash income and 
deferred equities. Moreover, cost 
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a1 yses have shown that each dollar 
oi newly paid volume involves sub- 
ste tially more overhead expense to 
the general agent than renewing 
volume. This accentuates the lack 
of balance between the general 
agent’s immediate and deferred in- 


come. To help him bear this high 
first-year overhead cost, companies 
freyuently offer first-year expense 


allowances within office expense 
budgets related to amounts of new 
insurance, new premiums, or new 
commissions. 


New Volume 


Although the general agent’s con- 
tract traditionally has underempha- 
sized new volume, the manager’s 
contract on the other hand fre- 
quently has overemphasized new vol- 
ume. The form of compensation to 
managers frequently used, is a com- 
bination of a basic modest salary 
supplemented by additional income 
directly dependent upon new paid 
volume. The manager’s basic salary 
usually is commensurate with rea- 
sonable remuneration for manage- 
ment in the production of a million 
dollars of business. This results in 
management compensation, in agen- 
cies paying for many millions of 
new volume, being almost totally 
dependent upon new volume. The 
compensation related to new volume 
is in one of several forms: (1) dol- 
lars per thousand of new business, 
(2) percentage of new premium in- 
come, (3) percentage of first-year 
commissions paid to agents. Many 
refinements are introduced in the 
development of these methods of re- 
muneration to place the proper man- 
agement value upon the production 
of Term business, Single Premium 
business, short limited payment 
Whole Life or Endowment business 
and various types of Annuities. 

Although it is evident that tra- 
ditionally the compensation of a 
general agent is open to criticism as 
not being closely enough related to 
new volume, and the manager’s 
compensation, particularly in larger 
agencies, is open to criticism as be- 
ing too closely related to new vol- 
ume, the development of the re- 
maining topics would indicate that 
modern compensation in either case 
is being developed in such a way as 
to place proper emphasis upon the 
production objective. 
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FROM ONE VETERAN TO ANOTHER 


Anico has just rounded out 40 successful 
years of life insurance service. Policies 
totaling over $1,350,000,000 are positive 
proof of the public's endorsement of 
Anico's progressive spirit. Men of Anico 
are enthusiastic because they are primed 
with modern selling tools. Veterans in our 
field, we're equipped with a sound, prac- 
tical, complete line of popular policies. 


Is it any wonder men of Anico radiate 
the spirit of confidence and ambition... 
they're riding the band-wagon towards a 
prosperous and secure future. There's 
room for more, so climb aboard! 


,'$1,350,000,000 


NSURANCE IN FORCE 


Aimertcan National 


COMPANY 
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Although persistency of business 
varies considerably between differ- 
ent economic periods and responds 
in some degree to specialized man- 
agement directed toward improve- 
ment in persistency, the general 
pattern of persistency rates remains 
unchanged. The rapid improvement 
in persistency in the first three or 
four policy years characteristic of 
the Linton A rates continues in more 
recent individual company investiga- 
tions. After a very few years of 
policy duration, the persistency rates 
tend to level out and become con- 
trolled by the mortality rate and the 
economic cycles. It is not uncom- 
mon in favorable economic periods 
to find as much as 97% or 98% of 
business at least five years on the 
books renewing annually. Such a 


high rate of persistency obviously 
leaves very little room for improve- 
ment; hence there is little need to 
stress persistency by incentives after 
a few policy years. 

Since the greatest chance for im- 
provement of persistency obviously 
lies within the first three or four 
policy years, compensation during 
those years should be large enough 
to encourage management to work 
for the habitual renewal of the busi- 
ness. In general agents’ contracts, 
the commission retained by the gen- 
eral agent frequently was and still 
is spread over a long period of years 
with emphasis on the later years. 
Moreover, if the general agent man- 
ages his business so as to realize a 
private income by savings in over- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Compensation—Continued 
head out of the renewals in the form 
of collection fees beyond the normal 
renewal period, the reward for per- 
sistency continues throughout the 
whole life of the policy. A modern 
development to gear compensation 
incentives for improved persistency 
involves the retention by the general 
agent of larger renewal income dur- 
ing the early renewing policy years. 
It is to be expected that the larger 
early compensation incentives will be 
effective in improving early per- 
sistency rates which by their very 
size permit of substantial improve- 
ment. 


Recent Methods 


Traditionally, the manager’s con- 
tract stressed all too little the im- 
portant factor of persistency. More 
recently, companies have used such 
methods as the following to aim 
more directly at this objective: 


1. Sometimes so much per thou- 
sand is related to the increase 
of the insurance in force in the 
agency office. One unfortunate 


Ean Wore - 


Life 

Juvenile 

Annuities 
Participating 
Non-participating 
Accident & Health 


Sell COMPLETE Protection 


Hospital, Surgical, Medical 





result of the use of this method 
is that in a severe depression 
where the business in force 
may well decrease for several 
years even though the manager 
may be doing an excellent job, 
the drop in bonus income to 
the manager is severe because 
of the elimination of any in- 
crease in business in force. 

2. Sometimes a percentage of re- 
newal premiums becomes a 
part of the manager’s compen- 
sation. 

3. Sometimes persistency bonuses 
are paid to managers when a 
certain proportion of business 
persists one year, two years, 
or five years. 

4. Although in arriving at per- 
sistency bonuses, usually the 
absolute level of persistency is 
the key to the bonuses, it would 
seem to be better practice over 
periods of varying economic 
stability to relate the bonuses 
to divergence of the business of 
the particular manager from 
the average persistency rate of 
the whole company for the pe- 
riod in question. 

























5. In one instance, a company 
compensates for persistency” 
by paying renewal income to” 
the manager as so much per: 
thousand of business renewing” 
in excess of an assumed base 
renewal rate thereby accentu- 
ating the effect of persistency” 
upon the manager’s income.) 
This powerful method of acy 
centuating persistency may res 
sult in unusual instability o 
income during adverse ecosy 
nomic conditions or following? 
wide accidental fluctuation. 

6. It is not unusual for a co 
pany to adjust the compensa 
tion related to new volume b 
deducting from new paid vols 
ume that business which doeg 
not renew one, two or fivé 
years before applying the 
formula. is 


Although elaborate methods off 
adjusting the manager’s compensasy 
tion for various persistencies appeat| 
entirely logical, there is a danger iff 
arriving at a method of compen 
tion so complicated as to be i 


practical. Great care should be exe 
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ercised to retain a maximum of 
simplicity consistent with reasonable 
compensation for this particular ob- 
jective. 


Service 


Naturally, nearly all of the per- 
sonal and routine service required 
by policyholders is made through 
agency offices. In the case of the 
general agency office, as previously 
stated, the cost of the overhead of 
operating the office is derived from 
the commissions which the general 
agent is paid on his business, al- 
though frequently the general 
agent’s commissions are augmented 
by first-year expense allowances and 
occasionally, particularly in connec- 
tion with newly organized agencies, 
his income is temporarily supple- 
mented by special allowances until 
the agency becomes a self-support- 
ing unit. 

Part of the renewal commissions, 
2% to 1%% of the renewal pre- 
mums, paid to the general agent 
during the normal renewal period 
should properly be considered a col- 
lection fee along with the general 
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agent’s collection fee commissions 
beyond the normal renewal period. 
In a well-established office, these 
collection fees during and after the 
normal renewal period should main- 
tain the overhead of the office in 
the renewal department. Statistical 
studies by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau and in many indi- 
vidual agencies would indicate that 
the renewal overhead in a well-estab- 
lished office should not exceed 14%4 % 
of the renewal premiums collected. 
Hence, when we consider the 4% 
to 144% during the normal renewal 
period followed by 2% collection 
fees beyond the renewal period, there 
is adequate provision in the collection 
fees to cover the normal renewal 
overhead cost. 

Sometimes collection fees, in agen- 
cies long established and in relation 
to general agents long under contract 
become large enough, when associ- 
ated with supplementary first-year 
allowances, to create a conflict be- 
tween the general agent’s and the 
company’s interest. The general 
agent is encouraged by his compen- 
sation to operate an efficient unit to 
give routine service thereby contrib- 





uting toward an adequate personal 
income and at the same time per- 
forming in an efficient manner a 
most important service. This is as 
it should be. However, a conflict 
may arise in relation to the personal 
service functions. In the interest of 
economy, the general agent may fail 
to give enough careful attention to 
personal service thereby increasing 
his income at the expense of policy- 
holder service, not to mention the loss 
in distribution through the very im- 
portant channel of resales to old 
policyholders through personal serv- 
ice. Also, the general agent may, in 
his later years, derive such a large 
proportion of his income from this 
source that he is persuaded that it 
is more profitable for him to depend 
upon his renewal income from old 
business as a source of profit than 
it is for him to continue the work 
and expense involved in the build- 
ing of new agency organization. 
From the standpoint of the policy- 
holder and the company, this is a 
fatal weakness. Good management 
demands that at all times weaknesses 
in any of the three functions—dis- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Compensation—Continued 


tribution, personal service, or routine 
service—should immediately be cor- 
rected regardless of the maturity of 
the agency or the number of years 
the general agent has been under 
contract. 

It is well to remember in reading 
Part III related to the agent, objec- 
tive number 3—Service—that these 
substantial collection fees exist in 
practically all general agents’ con- 
tracts and that care must be exer- 
cised to avoid two things: (1) the 
payment of two different people to 
do one thing, and (2) the creation 
of a conflicting interest between the 
general agent and his agent in the 
service. function through improperly 
balanced compensation. 

Some companies recently have 
changed their general agents’ con- 
tracts to a hybrid basis wherein the 
service compensation is more closely 
related to the incidence of expense 
of service as in the manager system. 
Simultaneously, the reward to the 
general agent for building and hold- 
ing a high-class organization of 
career agents has been geared in 
such a way as to stimulate new 


organization work even among older 


general agents. 

In the manager type of operation 
the office overhead is carried within 
some reasonable budget and the in- 
centives to develop new organization 
are directed through the manager to 
that end. If, after long years, the 
manager no longer has the capacity 
to carry the load of responsibility 
including new organization, he is re- 
tired under the company’s formal 
pension plan and replaced by a 
younger man advanced to the posi- 
tion and carefully trained in his 
many duties. 


Stability 


The trend in our national think- 
ing is more and more in the direc- 
tion of security and _ stability 
throughout one’s lifetime. The gen- 
eral agency system and the manager 
system have diverged sharply one 
from the other in this important re- 
gard, although at present they are 
tending to come more closely to- 
gether. 

Since the general agent has de- 
rived most of his income from his 
share in renewal commissions, it 











follows that once he is well estapil 
lished as a general agent, he is wel 
assured of a quite stable income 
times of stress, during his active lif 
as general agent. This strong eg 
phasis on stability results in ty 
things: (1) a too great sense 9 
security in his later years of actiy 
operation of the agency, and (2) 
false sense of how secure he will} 
following retirement from activa 
participation in agency operation 
The general agent also feels securg 
in that the renewals which are vested 
as a proprietorship interest an 
which are payable to him upon ‘ter 
mination of service as a genen 
agent will enable him to undertak 
a new remunerative enterprise, wif 
considerable savings from his p 
vious efforts in the agency field. 

In the past, the branch managet 
had the same status as any othe 
salaried employee and his rem 
neration ceased upon termination of 
his connection. More recently heig 
participating in many instances, a 
an increasing number of salaried 
employees are participating, in mod 
ern pension plans, social security 
and frequently such benefits as in 
surance coverage for hospitalization 
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Reconversion or Relocation 


Returning service men are seeking business 
| opportunities. 

Released civilians in war plants are looking 
for positions affording favorable opportunity 
for progress and advancement. 
| Those in either category who have sales 
| ability and enjoy sales work should raise 
| their sights to the Life and Accident and 
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ind surgical benefits, group life in- 
Rurance and other modern develop- 
rents of insurance related to the 








SS Employee's status. 

To a much lesser extent and most 
ng jfecently, various group lines of cov- 
ity rage are being placed upon the 

eneral agents and agents in much 
es fhe same manner as they are used to 
se over some of the unpredictable haz- 
nd jrds among salaried employees. 

In Canada, it is not unusual for a 
Je |;alaried manager to have a modest 
i]- terminal interest in his agency some- 
ite |§what parallel to the terminal interest 

enjoyed by general agents in the 

it United States upon termination of 

- the general agents’ contracts. Such 

he |f" allowance is an important factor 

on |p" Stability by making it possible for 

a resigning manager to rehabilitate 
himself in a new venture. 

Retirement 

; There comes a time when the gen- 

j\eral agent is no longer able to carry 

on as an efficient general agent be- 

GH |\Cause of his advancing years. In 

the past he derived his income upon 

—— }'tirement from his terminal renewal 
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interest. Frequently, the general 
agent, because of his renewal in- 
terest, is lulled into a false sense of 
security during his later active years, 
so that he becomes less active and 
thereupon commences to deplete his 
proprietorship interest even before 
retirement. Moreover, after retire- 
ment, his terminal interest provides 
a decreasing income for a definite 
period of years only, too often ter- 
minating long before his death. A 
very few companies recognizing 
these limitations have included their 
general agents under their pension 
plans to agents. This policy to in- 
clude the general agent under the 
retirement plan is very recent and 
is anything but general. However 
desirable a pension plan for general 
agents may be, great care must be 
exercised to avoid adding a heavy 
policyholder cost on top of an al- 
ready normal over-all general agents’ 
compensation cost. Also, a careful 
scrutiny, of the provisions of such 
a pension plan should be made as to 
the effect of the Internal Revenue 
Provisions and Rulings upon the in- 
dividual general agents as well as 
the corporation. 


Along with the almost universal 
policy of industry to provide pen- 
sions for employees, the insurance 
companies as a whole are providing 
corresponding pension plans _ for 
salaried employees including salaried 
managers and assistant managers of 
the agency offices. 


New Career Agents 


The complexities of modern life 
and the more accurate application 
of life insurance to complex human 
needs has led to a marked trend 
among companies toward a manage- 
ment policy designed to develop a 
corps of highly developed, well- 
informed and_ successful career 
agents. In the past it was assumed 
that the new business to be obtained 
from new men would repay the gen- 
eral agent for his time and money 
in the selection, induction, training 
and leading of new agents, and in 
that era of simpler distribution it 
worked. More recently, competition 
for the high-type men required for 
the new and more intensive service 
to our public has led to the introduc- 

(Continued on te next page) 
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tion of special incentives in some 
general agents’ contracts to stimu- 
late and.expedite the development of 
new full-time successful organiza- 
tion. Most conspicuous among these 
are various salary contracts for new 
agents during their first year or two 
under contract with the cost shared 
between the general agent and the 
company. There have been a few 
instances wherein companies have 
paid to the general agent additional 
allowances for each newly inducted 
successful agent during each of the 
first two years. Occasionally, com- 
panies have doubled the supplemen- 
tary expense allowance related to 
new business but only in connection 
with new business derived from 
newly appointed agents. 

On the other hand, as pointed out 
in a previous section “Service,” the 
typical general agent’s contract in 
use during the last generation 


tended to keep the general agent 
away from appointing and develop- 
ing new agents during his last few 
years of contractual relationship. 
Even a rough balancing of the cost 
of inducting a new agent against the 


Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 


In Texas 








earnings to be derived from him 
shows no profit to the general agent 
from inducting new men during his 
last years prior to retirement. The 
participation of the company, by sal- 
ary plans and by other means in the 
cost of inducting and training new 
men in some modern contracts tends 
to eliminate this weakness. 


Building Career Men 


The great emphasis given to vol- 
ume in the compensation of the man- 
ager under most contracts led to 
excessive pressure for the induction 
of new organization, although it did 
not tend toward the selection of 
quality men. To encourage the 
building of career men, some com- 
panies have paid additional allow- 
ances on the business of new men, 
for example, $2 per thousand of 
new insurance provided they quali- 
fied with a minimum volume; or 
several hundred dollars per year for 
the first two years for each agent 
qualifying on a minimum basis; or 
a percentage, for example, 25% of 
new commissions on new agents 
with a minimum qualification. These 
various incentives, being substantial 


The consequence was that instead of paying off the 
face amount of $20,000, the policy eventually, in 1945 
when he died at age 68, paid to his beneficiaries 
$33,201. The total of premiums he had paid between 
1898 and 1908 was $8,156. 


Thus the amount of additional insurance obtained 
by storing up the dividend account, $13,201, amounted 
to $5,045 more than he had paid in, and the bene- 
ficiaries received that $13,201 in addition to the original 
claim of $20,000. 
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and being related to minimum fq 
quirements, have done much to eq 
courage in local management th 
induction and training of careg 
men. 

The traditional general agent x 
ceived equal compensation in th 
form of commissions for busineg 
regardless of whether the busines 
came from any one of the folloy 
ing sources: successful  careg 
agents, part-time agents, unsucces 
ful agents, brokers. A few parti 
larly fine general agency operate . 
realized that a corps of successf 
career agents operating in a ve 
efficient manner rewarded the gen 
eral agent more substantially for i 
telligent effort than did loose man | 
agement of what might be called 
“hit or miss” outfit. Such outstand 
ing career men in a well-organt 
unit involved much smaller quarte 
much less supervision, and morgupon te 
efficiently utilized clerical seryig'reversi 
than would have been required fogegent. 
a large, inefficient, poorly coordigturnove: 
nated and constantly changing grougen appa 
of agents. Unfortunately, manggeneral . 
contracts made by general agenigprofit w 
with their agents involved forfegsidering 
tures by the agent graded by volumpeost of 
ver-cha 
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The insured in this case, a Pennsylvania oil man, n the 
evidently believed in finishing up the premium paying emains 
days as rapidly as possible. So what he bought back in Dae 
1898 was a Ten Payment Life of $20,000. By 1908 the ality 

policy was full paid. % 
shown b 
Thereafter he paid no more premiums, but as since fhHds tha 
the beginning of the policy, so after the full-paid date levelop 
the dividends kept purchasing additional insurance. ees th 
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upon termination of service, the 
‘reversions’ going to the general 
agent. This encouraged a rapid 
urnover of unsuccessful agents at 
kn apparent immediate profit to the 
veneral agent. In most instances, this 


agent profit was a fictitious one after con- 
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idering extra general overhead and 
ost of training and supervising the 
ver-changing group of new men. 
commission forfeitures by the agent 
o the general agent upon termina- 
ion of service is becoming less and 
ess prevalent. Therefore, this criti- 
ism is less valid at the moment than 
n the past. However, there still 
emains little or no special incentive 
0 a general agent to emphasize 
juality men except as he can be 
thown by advanced accounting meth- 
pds that it is profitable for him to 
fevelop such career men and as he 
ees the significant prestige value 
n having a group of outstanding 
uccessful career men in his agency 
iffice. Although it cannot be meas- 
red in monetary terms, such pres- 
ige tends to draw new men toward 
uch an agency thereby simplifying 
le recruiting and selection of new 
pgents. 

Whereas the manner of compen- 
ating the general agent makes it 
lifficult to lay special stress on suc- 
essful agents, this is not true in 
onnection with the compensation of 
salaried managers. In. spite of this, 
ew companies have related the com- 
ensation of their managers to the 
evelopment of and the continuation 
Mf specially successful men. Some 
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companies give a modest bonus of 
$50.00 or $100.00 in addition to the 
manager’s base salary for each agent 
under contract with the company 
under that manager’s direction who 
qualifies as a member in one of the 
production clubs. One or two com- 
panies pay a substantial part of the 
manager’s salary as one to four dol- 
lars per thousand, depending upon 
the volume produced by each suc- 
cessful agent, nothing being paid if 
the agent does not qualify with a 
minimum of volume. In a liberal 
plan such as this there probably 
should be a top limit of dollars of 
award for any one successful career 
agent since a half million or a mil- 
lion dollar producer presumably 
should require no more management 
than a quarter million dollar pro- 
ducer. 


Cost 


The cost incident to the main- 
tenance of distribution offices to sell 
and service the business locally is 
made up of: (1) commissions paid 
for the sale, (2) considerations paid 
for service beyond sale, and (3) the 
miscellaneous overhead of maintain- 
ing the agency offices. Costs paid in 
the form of commissions either to 
the general agent, or in the case of 
a manager company to the individual 
agent, are clearly defined and related 
to known factors stated in the con- 
tract. Actuarial techniques have 
been developed to measure these con- 
tractual commission costs. 


New Pork 17, N. DV. 








The field of agency management 
costs not covered by carefully de- 
fined commissions is indeed an ob- 
scure one. Total cost figures of this 
nature can be obtained from com- 
pany annual reports. However, in 
most companies there is not a clear 
understanding of the true overhead 
costs of specific functions in indi- 
vidual agencies. Analyses of costs 
have been made by consulting cost 
accountants for individual general 
agents and agency offices and by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau. However, these have not been 
running records but rather examina- 
tions made at given moments of 
time. In general, systems of cost 
analysis and cost control in the man- 
agement of agency offices leave much 
to be desired. 

In a pure general agency office, 
of course, the question of overhead 
cost concerns the general agent and 
not the company. A well-balanced 
general agent, however, would do 
well to have available by one means 
or another a month to month run- 
ning control on his overhead costs 
and their effect upon his immediate 
and future income. 

In a pure general agent’s contract, 
the general agent derives his income 
as a residue from his commissions 
after he has paid his agent the com- 
mission owed him by contract and 
after he has paid his current ex- 
penses of operating the agency 
office. Frequently, the general 
agent’s contract is augmented in in- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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IN 1945— 
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come by the payment on the part 
of the company of an additional 
allowance related to new business 
and commensurate with a large pro- 
portion of the overhead expense in- 
cident to new business. In some 
cases, this allowance may even take 
the form of the payment of the rent 
of the office or some other specific 
item of known magnitude. More- 
over, particularly in newly estab- 
lished territory, special promotional 
allowances are made to carry the 
organization along until such time 
as the agency will support itself out 
of income from the normal general 
agency sources. 


Frequently there is great confu- 
sion between the home office and the 
general agent as to how much the 
overhead should cost the general 
agent and is costing the general 
agent. Although the general agent 
is an independent contractor and 
therefore an independent operator, 
his success or failure is a matter of 
serious company concern and a 
proper relationship is required in 
order to assure that the company 
shall be adequately represented in 
the community and the policyholders 
properly serviced. The direct man- 
agement in the agency is not a com- 
pany responsibility, but the results 
of the management in the agency 
are a direct concern of the company. 


Since managers are operating 
company units many miles removed 
from close home office supervision. 
and seldom have a direct financial 
interest in their level of costs, it is 
extremely difficult to maintain high 
efficiency and adequate control over 
these remote operations. Many 
companies are developing budgetary 
controls over their individual agency 
offices in order to keep the costs 
within reasonable balance. In some 
instances, the manager is charged 
some of the additional costs when 
he exceeds his budget, whereas he 
shares partially in savings due to 
costs running below his budget. 
There is a danger in the positive 
side of this method that the urge 
on the part of the manager to in- 
crease his income may lead him to 
shortsighted management of the 
agency from the standpoint of prog- 
ress and service. In the long run, 
since in the managerial system the 
company assumes responsibility to 


pay all expenses of this nature, i 
becomes the duty of the com 
to control these costs and keep then 
on a level high enough to give the 
service and low enough to be com 
mensurate with the service rendere( re 

In the case of either the gener ' 
agency office or the manager office, ; ' 
is essential that any analytical cog 
work be on a month to month ind; 
vidual agency basis and be simpl 
enough to be easily understood } 
the general agent or manager as wel 
as the home office. 


Simplicity 


A painstaking mathematical ap 
proach to the application of all, 
the foregoing principles of reward 
ing management either as a gener 
agent or as a manager might ye 
well result in a system which woul 
be entirely impractical because of it 


complications. One must careful = 
weigh all of the aforementioned 

phases and arrive at a simple pla al 
which is not seriously in confi¢ IM 
with any of the objectives and whid 


reflects in a practical way the bree 
principles laid down by general man 
agement. It cannot be emphasize 
too strongly that wherever possil) 
compensation should give a positi 
reward for constructive manag 
ment instead of exacting a negatiy S 
penalty for failure to show sati 
factory performance. 

The balance of this article 1 
appear in the February issue as P: 
II1I—Compensation of Agents. 
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Pension Data—Continued 


under pension plans and that | 
than 25% of existing profit-shari 
plans do not require overhauling 
this time and that more than 0 
do need major overhauling ct 
rently. 

We will endeavor to point out 
a very practical way the basis 
these opinions and more than ti 
we will try to be very practical 
indicating how such overhauli The c 
can be accomplished without sa Ree 
fice of that which has been est@ 
lished to date. In fact, we will 
velop this material along the li 
of the “case system” and will ¢ 
deavor to illustrate the points 
volved by reference to “cases.” 
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ITH a view to broadening the 
investment fields for life in- 
rance funds and making a greater 
are of such funds available for 
e capital needs of industry, a new 
thod of preferred stock valua- 
n by life insurance companies has 
shart” proposed to the National As- 
“tee gation of Insurance Commis- 
auling @ : + ere 
@ners by the Life Insurance In- 
aa cup tment Research Committee, a 
§ Spot undertaking of the American 
fie Convention and the Life In- 


nt out § 38 ¢ . 
t out Dance Association of America. 
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mittee presentation cites 
en ell excellent record of high grade 
- will d tlerred stocks over the past 
e hee . [enty years, as to value and yields, 
1 will 4 points out that they are suitable 

: niall life insurance investment except 
pom’ tT the factor of wide fluctuations 
ases. 1 market prices under abnormal 
ing Cou Mfditions. It is proposed that, in- 
kd of being valued at. market 
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price as now required, they be valued 
by'a new formula which would level 
otf the effect of the fluctuations. 

The formula provides that in the 
case of a preferred or guaranteed 
stock determined to be eligible and 
held during the entire year of the 
statement, the asset value at the end 
of the year shall be the asset value 
at the end of the previous year, in- 
creased or decreased as the case may 
be by one-fifth of the difference be- 
tween such asset value at the end 
of the previous year and the market 
value as of December 1 of the year 
ot the statement, except that in no 
event would such asset value at the 
end of the current year exceed the 
redemption value. The stocks ac- 
quired during the year of the state- 
ment would be carried at cost. 

It is proposed that the rule for 
eligibility of preferred stocks be 
patterned after one of the rules in 
use for a number of years to de- 
termine the eligibility of bonds for 
amortization. In the case of stocks 


Surplus Fluctuations of a representative-life insurance company resulting from Preferred Stock ownership—under present 
method of valuation and the method proposed by the Life Insurance Investment Research Committee. 


not on the eligible list, the same 
formula would apply when the De- 
cember 1 market value exceeds the 
previous asset value, with the mar- 
ket price being used otherwise. 

In urging the adoption of the pro~ 
posal, the committee points out that 
the investment of life insurance 
funds has become increasingly dif- 
ficult in recent years and new out- 
lets are being sought. 


Private Investment 


“Traditionally the life insurance 
business has made the bulk of its 
investments in private long-term 
debt,” the committee said. “It will 
be observed that in 1930 the assets 
of life insurance companies, at al- 
most $20 billion, amounted to only 
about a fifth of the volume of pri- 
vate long-term debt, while now, at 
about $40 billion, they amount to 
somewhat more than one-half of the 
private long-term debt. Investment 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Underwriting—Continued 

good and pointing out those situa- 
tions that needed correction. This 
work was discontinued during the 
war because of personnel problems 
and travel difficulties. We are plan- 
ning on resuming this operation, 
however, as soon as conditions per- 
mit. Commercial reports are or- 
dered in a number of special situa- 
tions such as irregular beneficiaries, 
history of knife or gunshot wounds, 
and certain occupations such as 
those involving the liquor hazard. 
This is done before issue. In other 
instances we have made a test check 
by ordering reports on a percentage 
of the business recently issued. 

The Home Office procedure in 
handling Weekly Payment applica- 
tions presents special problems. A 
majority of the applications are re- 
ceived Monday morning. The issue 
for the week is closed on Wednesday 
morning to permit the necessary ac- 
counting work to be completed and 
the policies written in time to reach 
the agency by Friday morning. This 
causes peak loads in the different 
sections at different times during the 
week—in application examining and 
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WE STILL HAVE THAT GRACIOUS 
OLD-FASHIONED HOSPITALITY 


Ideally located...superk service... 
finest cuisine...22 floors of gracious 
living. Five rooms for food and enter- 
tainment: (1) Penquin Room (2) Sky-Hy 

Room (3) Omar Cocktail Lounge (4) 
The Alcove (5) The New Coffee Shop 
R. E. McEACHIN, Managing Director 
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approving section early in the week, 
and policy writing section later. This 
problem is met by transferring part 
of the clerical force from one section 
to another. The greatest difficulty 
in maintaining adequate personnel to 
properly and promptly process the 


applications is caused by widely 
varying seasonal peak loads. The 


clerical force examining and approv- 
ing applications are furnished a 
guide covering the principal impair- 
ments. The guide indicates whether 
or not an examination should be re- 
quested, as well as the appropriate 
wording to be used in the instruc- 
tions to the medical examiner. These 
instructions are typed on the ex- 
amination blank to be completed. 
The blank is sent in a sealed en- 
velope to the agency to arrange for 
the examination. In a great many 
instances the application can be ap- 
proved or declined without being 
referred to the Medical Staff. This 
procedure allows more time for the 
consideration of more difficult cases 
by the Medical Staff and for study- 
ing situations and laying down gen- 
eral rules by which groups of cases 
can be handled. Constant study and 
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revision of the guide is necessary if 
the greatest efficiency is to be main. 
tained. 

Many years ago the underwriti 
of Weekly Payment policies gy 
regular Ordinary policies was hap 
dled in different departments. Whe 
the Weekly Intermediate an 
Weekly Ordinary policies we 
adopted, all underwriting was con 
solidated in one department. Sue 
a procedure has several advantages 

1. It is easier to keep the under 

writing of both types of in 
surance in line with each other 

2. Less confusion in matching 

papers. Under former metho 
examinations reports, etc., fg 
one type of insurance would} 
received in wrong department 

3. It provides an opportunity 4 

train home office underwriter 
With a large volume of smd 
applications, the routine case 
being handled by the less e 
perienced ; with the more dif 
ficult problems handled by s 
ior underwriters. 

4. It provides a large force th 

may be used on one type ofi 
surance when peak loads octu 
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MILWAUKEE 


450 ROOMS 
of COMFORT 


..- Friendly hospitality. 
Coffee Shop, Cocktail 
lounge, Garage and park- 
ing lot. Remember— 
Milwaukee’s BEST BUY! 





LOSE DE 


WISCONSIN 


Summary 

During the last few years every- 
one has had an alibi for things not 
going as they should. Shortage of 
trained personnel, shortage of doc- 
tors, poor mail service, etc.—all have 
made it difficult for us to give 
prompt and efficient service, particu- 
larly in connection with the applica- 
tion for small policies. Now is the 
time for us to set our house in order. 
By continually giving careful con- 
sideration to the factors mentioned, 
we can render a real service to the 
applicant, the agent, and our com- 
pany. 

To summarize these rambling re- 
marks, if such is possible, in the 
underwriting of Weekly Premium 
insurance, it is necessary that the 
agent bear a greater part in the se- 
lection of risks than in the case of 
larger policies; and to gain the 
agent’s cooperation we must pro- 
vide him with blanks easy to com- 
plete, with an underwriting policy 
that is readily understood; and, fi- 
nally, must give him prompt service 
in connection with the business he 
submits. 


_Before Annual Meeting Institute Home Office 
Underwriters. 
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Render your policyholders 100% Service 
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} North American Life agents are providing 
| their policyholders with complete personal pro- 
tection. Surveys show that people are definitely 
| interested in accident and health and hospitaliza- 
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AGENCY OPENINGS IN 
Calif., Ga., Ill, 
Ind., Kan., Mich., 


North American Life now has a complete accident 
and sickness program, featuring lifetime disability 
coverage and individual and group hospitalization 
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Agency View—Continued 


agency aware of it and capitalized 
for your benefit and the resulting 
improved relations to be gained? 
Much can be done by rewarding the 
good boy, because we in the field 
all strive to please the Home Office 
to earn and maintain a good reputa- 
tion. Agents and managers univer- 
sally are a pushover for this treat- 
ment. In fact, if | were an under- 
writer I’d occasionally take such 
bows even if they weren’t deserved 
to foster this relationship. 

Have you mentally or physically 
put yourself in the field as a com- 
mission salesman? You are already 
answering “yes,” but did you make 
it realistic enough or do it often 
enough? Several years ago when 
Klingman was Agency Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Equitable, he made ar- 
rangements whereby several from 
each department spent time in the 
field actually selling. This even in- 
cluded representatives from the Ac- 
tuarial Department. It isn’t prac- 
tical to ask this audience to spend 
the next couple of weeks in the field, 
but the National Association of Life 
Underwriters have several movies 


showing field selling. I believe a 
showing of these deserves a place 
on your program, so that you, as an 
audience, could spend a little time 
walking hand in hand with the agent 
to help you visualize the skill, time, 
effort and work that enters into 
placing that application on your 
desk. I believe you'd treat it a 
little more reverently. 


The Agent 


My tendency and failing, so I 
assume it happens to you occa- 
sionally, is to become a little smug 
and complacent, what with a warm 
office, comfortable surroundings, 
help at my beck and call, and a se- 
cured income, I sometimes forget 
that the agent is the mainspring that 
makes it all tick, and instead say 
those “damned agents.” When- 
ever that feeling occurs my clutch 
is slipping and it’s time to con- 
scientiously start viewing my every 
problem and action once again 
through his eyes, for the agent is 
truly my critic, my audience, my em- 
ployer, and yours, so our perform- 
ance must please. 





Before Annual Meeting Institute Home Office 
Underwriters. 
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Actuarial Society—Continued 


uncovered by the actuary as a re- 
sult of analysis, when all the sur- 
face “appearances” suggest some- 
thing quite different. Under such 
circumstances, the persons to whom 
the advice is given, whether they be 
executives, stockholders or legisla- 
tors, may quite naturally and sin- 
cerely believe it reasonable to tem- 
porize at a time when the actuary 
knows that it is greatly to their dis- 
advantage to do so. Then is when 
the sound advice of an actuary is 
most needed and his courage makes 
him most valuable to his client. 
Courage is a quality not neces- 
sarily revealed in actuarial examina- 
tions, but potential employers some- 
times like to know that their ac- 
tuaries possess it. Once it was my 
task to cooperate with a certain civil 
service commission to choose an ac- 
tuary for a governmental position. 
The candidates were to be given 
both written and oral examinations. 
The head of the civil service com- 
mission wished to find out whether 
the candidates seemed to possess 


courage, and therefore he put this 
oral question to each of them, “If 
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as actuary of a governmental insur- 
ance department you found grave 
irregularities in a certain company’s 
report and were directed by your 
superior officer to ignore them, what 
would you do?” The question served 
its purpose well. The candidates 
were uncertain regarding the motive 
back of the question and thus they 
had to face the issues involved. In- 
terestingly enough, they all gave 
clear-cut answers showing both 
moral integrity and courage. 


Effective Use 


Of course all these qualities of 
the actuary together with his tech- 
nical knowledge are, in a_ sense, 
tools. They become of secondary 
value unless they are put to effective 
use. The most difficult and impor- 
tant task of any professional ad- 
viser is to give his advice to em- 
ployer or client in such a way that 
it will be clearly understood and, if 
sound, accepted. At this point all 
the qualities of the adviser must 
come to a focus or his knowledge 
and efforts are in vain. There are 
many factors of presentation, other 
than the inherent correctness of the 





HELPING OTHERS 
TO ACHIEVE! 


Millions have replaced thought- 
less spending with sound invest- 


ments in Life Insurance. 


The Friendly Ohio National has 
made many new friends—and 


will keep them. 


Over One-Quarter Billion in Force 





advice itself, which are likely to de 
termine whether or not the advice 
will prevail. This fundamental fact 
is not always stressed in technical 
education. 

In Harper’s Magazine for August 
1945 there appeared an article en- 
titled, “Letter to a Seventeen- Year 
Old Son,” which contains some very 
pertinent comments regarding the 
relative importance of  scientifi¢ 
knowledge, the ability to use lam 
guage, and an understanding of 
political science and economics. The 
article is well worth reading, because 
it helps us to realize that a profes- 
sional man needs something more 
than technical knowledge in order 
to achieve his maximum effective- 
ness. 


Language Test Proposed 


With this in mind one sees sey- 
eral advantages in the plan to in- 
clude a language aptitude test among 
our early examinations. This step 
would dramatize the fact that the 
right use of language is not only an 
index of clear thinking, but is also 
an indispensable element in the ade- 
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WITH PRIDE WE SURVEY THESE PERTINENT FACTS: 


Founded in 1887 with 58 years of steady growth and progress under sound and conservative 
managemenrt. 
With over $168,000,000 of life insurance in force, and assets of over $46,000,000 it has 
paid over $77,000,000 to beneficiaries and policyholders since its organization. 

Represented by dependable Life Underwriters well trained to give sound advice to clients on 
their life insurance problems. 
Our field men prosper, and through their efforts Bankers Life service has been distributed 
for all-time production totals each year for the past three years. 


(Sambeh Life INSURANCE COMPANY 


quate expression of ideas to others, 
the most important requirement of 
all 


To be fully effective, the actuary 


must make actuarial ideas under- 
standable and convincing to his 
clients. It is necessary to deal in 
non-technical language. Many lay- 
men are allergic to technical phrase- 
ology which often invites misunder- 
standing, suspicion or actual opposi- 
tion on their part: Professional men 
can always profit from the well- 
established experience in the sale of 
life insurance that clients are sel- 
dom moved to action by technicali- 
ties and figures, but by a sympathetic 
analysis of their needs and desires 
expressed in understandable and ap- 
pealing terms. 

The actuary thus has the task of 
putting himself mentally in the place 
of the employer or client, consider- 
ing his needs, his point of view, and 
his language, and then expressing 
the actuarial advice accordingly. 
This is not always easy—but it is 
essential. A full appreciation of this 
fact is likely to make the difference 
between a technician and an effective 
adviser. 





Always More to Learn 


Perhaps these comments on the 
qualities needed by the actuary may 
seem almost trite to many of our 
members—particularly to those who 
have had years of experience. How- 
ever, there is always more to be 
learned, both in the technical phases 
of our profession and in those 
phases which require an understand- 
ing of people and events. For this 
reason, the cultivation of outside 
contacts, hobbies and intellectual in- 
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terests is a great help to the actuary, 
as to any professional man, who par- 
ticularly needs to look beyond his 
professional walls. Incidentally, 
along these lines I have often 
thought how favored is the actuary 
of a, life insurance company who 
has the opportunity to meet and 
work with many types of life insur- 
ance agent from all sections of the 
Country and of becoming familiar 
with the best principles of salesman- 
ship—it can be a helpful and educa- 
tional experience. There are many 
such opportunities presented for the 
professional man to profit by con- 
tacts which will make him more ef- 
fective. 

Similarly, the actuary will find it 
stimulating and broadening to keep 
in close touch with current develop- 
ments in economics and political 
science, so that he can better under- 
stand what is going on and the di- 
rection in which affairs are headed. 
One of the most fascinating and edu- 
cational studies in which one can 
engage is that of economic events 
now in the making. 


Education Never Stops 


In this connection it might be de- 
sirable for our Society to maintain 
a published list of Recommended 
Reading for post-graduate actuaries. 
The list could not only cover useful 
supplementary reading in syllabus 
subjects, but, with a few well-chosen 
titles, it could also deal with such 
fields as the presentation of ideas to 
others, the technique of executive 
control, modern trends in some im- 
portant phases of economics and 
political science, and other pertinent 
subjects. Such a list would be both 





a great convenience and a stimulus 
to helpful reading. 

Today when we are bending every 
endeavor to improve actuarial ex- 
aminations and educational facilities, 
it is well for us to keep them in their 
proper place. Important as they are, 
they are merely the starting point. 
The actuary whose education stops 
with the attainment of a Fellowship 


‘degree will be illiterate in the things 


which count most in human life and 
action. The actuary whose develop- 
ment never ceases will be far better 
able to serve well the actuarial pro- 
fession and the public. 


Sound Guidance Needed 


At no time in the past has sound 
and effective actuarial guidance been 
needed more than it is now. There 
are many unsolved problems in- 
volved in such matters as low inter- 
est rates, greatly limited fields of in- 
vestment, increasing longevity of 
annuitants, mass marketing of life 
insurance, employee pension plans,. 
hospital and medical service insur- 
ance, and the various important 
aspects of social insurance—all con- 
sidered against the background of 
postwar economic adjustment. Ob- 
viously these and allied problems 
call for the best actuarial advice, 
whether to private employer or gov- 
ernment. 

The fundamental objective of our 
Society is to develop and maintain to 
the fullest extent a strong and well- 
trained body of actuaries adequate 
to meet the needs of the day. This 
challenge is more insistent than ever. 
It is worthy of our continued best 
efforts. 


Before Joint Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, 
N, J., 1945. 
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United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives Have 
Something Unusual To Sell 


Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


|. Life Insurance 
2. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 


4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 


5. Waiver of Premium 


For Details Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and Agency 
Manager 

















Preferred Stocks—Continued 


grade preferred stocks offer one 
additional outlet. It seems quite 
likely that an increasing percentage 
of new capital will be raised through 
the issuance of preferred stocks. 
Should a more stable method of 
valuing preferred stocks be adopted, 
the life insurance business would be 
in a far better position to furnish a 
larger amount of capital funds to 
industry and thus contribute to the 
maintenance of a healthy national 
economy.” 


Preparation of Report 


The report was prepared by the 
Committee on Preferred Stock Val- 
uation, a sub-committee of the Life 
Insurance Investment Research 
Committee. The members of this 
sub-committee are: O. J. Arnold, 
president, Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company ; Sherwin 
C. Badger, financial secretary, New 


England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; George N. Emory 


(Chairman), financial vice presi- 
dent, Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Stephen M. Foster (Secre- 
tary), economic advisor, New York 
Life Insurance Company ; Harry C. 
Hagerty, vice president and treas- 
urer, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; Robert F. Maine, asso- 
ciate financial secretary, Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company ; 
F. J. McDiarmid, manager, Invest- 
ment Research Department, The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company; Louis R. Menagh, Jr., 
comptroller, The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America; Donald 
B. Woodward, research assistant to 
the president, The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York. 
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POST WAR CASHIERS 


""a F I were a Cashier in the Post 


War World” was the subject of 
an address given by Arthur P, 
Shugg, Detroit General Agent for 
the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company at a luncheon meeting of 
the Life Agency Cashiers Associa- 
tion of Detroit and Windsor held 
recently at the Old Wayne Club in 
Detroit. 

Mr. Shugg put himself in the 
place of a Cashier in a Life Insur- 
ance office in a large city, and stated 
that he would keep pace with condi- 
tions, especially if the Post War 
Period were going to be different, 
He stressed the importance of the 
Cashier as the Company’s “watch 
dog” in the Agency, and in many 
instances the chief contact between 
the Company and the policyholder, 
He urged the necessity for constant 
study on all subjects involving ‘the 
interest of the policyholder, as well 
as the need to be completely in- 
formed on rules and regulations. of 
the Company. It would be his duty 
if he were Cashier to show courtesy 
and sympathy at all times to the 
Agents, and keep all records of each 
individual Agent and Broker con- 
fidential. 

For training personnel Mr. Shugg 
recommended the well-known 
“Training Within Industry” plan 
as highly successful and advan- 
tageous. As the outstanding virtues 
of a good cashier he emphasized 
tact, initiative, cheerfulness and 
loyalty, and willingness to go beyond 
the line of duty in execution of daily 
tasks. 

New members admitted were: 
Joan Stringer, of the Connecticut 
General, Margaret McElvoy of the 
Manhattan Life and Margaret 
Kolch of the Metropolitan Life. 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


ATIONAL Association Life 

Underwriters, March 11-16, 
Omaha, Nebraska; Insurance Ac- 
countants and Statistical Associa- 
tion, May 15-17, Dallas, Texas; 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
and Life Insurance Advertisers Set- 
tion, May 27-29, London, Ontario. 
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ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 








FIDELITY MUTUAL 
To 21% Basis 


Following a series of meetings with managers 
throughout its field explaining sweeping policy changes 
effective January 1, 1946, the Fidelity Mutual, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., announced it moved to a 244% basis for 
most policy reserves on that date. 

A Whole Life Policy on a 3% basis for standard 
risks, however, has been included in the portfolio with 
a minimum face amount of $5,000, Five Year Renew- 
able and Convertible Term, Ten Year Term, Term to 
Age 65 and Automatic Term and Life also remain on 
the 3% basis. Other plans are on the 2!4% basis. 

The Company announcement discloses the continua- 
tion of the $10.00 a month disability income on male 
lives in the “Income for Life” and Retirement Income 
policy forms. A $5.00 monthly income disability bene- 
fit for males has been added for all policies except 
Term. This latter type of disability income will con- 
tinue during disability to age 65 or prior maturity. On 
those policies which would normally continue beyond 
age 65 the disability benefit is the maturity of the policy 
as an endowment coincident with the termination of 
the disability income. 

The “Income for Life” plan originated by Fidelity 
in 1902 has been continued on a unit basis of $1,200 
of insurance for each $10.00 of monthly income at ma- 
turity, and will be issued to both males and females 
with maturities at ages 55, 60 and 65. 

A new “Retirement Income” policy is presented. It 
is similar to the “Income for Life” except that it will 
be issued in units of $1,000 insurance for each $10.00 
of monthly income at maturity. 

To complete the income coverage, a special “Income 
for Life” policy will be issued, providing maturity at 
age 65 only, in units of $1,000 insurance for $5.00 
monthly income at maturity. For females the monthly 
maturity income of this plan will be $4.45. 

Juvenile coverage has been expanded to include 
(outside of New York State) a Limited Payment plan 
with graded benefits to age 5 and payor features which 
are also available in Endowments to Age 18 and 21; 
also 20 Year Endowment, 20 Payment Endowments 
at age 60 and at age 65. In New York State full bene- 
fit at age 5 is available on four plans of Limited 
Payment and Endowment insurance. 

Single premium annuities will be issued on the 
Standard Annuity 2% basis. 
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FRANKLIN LIFE 
Restores Disability and D. |. 


Full and automatic restoration of disability and 
double indemnity benefits which had been terminated 
by reason of military or naval service on the part of 
the insured, has been announced by The Franklin Life 
insurance Company of Springfield, Illinois. 

Under the procedure, the Company will include the 
extra premium required under the policy for such 
benefits in the notice of the first premium falling due 
after October 31, 1945. If the insured thereafter pays 
the full premium required by the policy, then such 
benefits will automatically be restored with respect to 
any claims, the causes of which have their inception 
on or after the date of such premium. 

This action on the part of the Franklin Life is par- 
ticularly interesting because it establishes a precedent 
in the industry. 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL 


Houston President 

George A. Beavers, Jr., has been elected chairman 
of the board of Golden State Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Los Angeles, and Norman O. Houston, 
president and comptroller, following the death of 
Founder-President William Nickerson, Jr. on Novem- 
ber 14. 

The positions of chairman of the board and comp- 
troller are new ones, and were created by the board of 
directors as result of a study initiated by the late 
founder into operation and management methods in 
use by the nation’s leading corporations. 

Beavers and Houston were co-organizers of the firm 
with President Nickerson, and have served as vice 
president-director of agencies and secretary-treasurer, 
respectively, for the 20 years of the concern’s existence. 

Mrs. Bertha B. Nickerson, widow of the founder, 
was elected to the board and made treasurer. Other 
members of the board of seven directors, all of whom 
have been with the firm since orgaffization, are Edgar 
J. Johnson, Dr. H. H. Towles, Simon P. Johnson and 
Luther M. Hudson. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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THE OPPORTUNITY 


is yours for an honored profession—a profession 
which will give you the privilege of outstanding 
human service, greater personal earnings and future 
security. 


This January 1, 1946, check your assets. If you 
have the energy, the confidence in yourself and a 
deep sympathy with mankind’s hopes, aims, prob- 
lems and ambitions, you may be certain of adequate 
financial reward as a life underwriter—your place 
in an honored profession. 


As the silent partner of your corporation, The 
Friendly Company will give you the best in service 
to yourself and policyholders. Contact the home 
office. You will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company" ° 
FRANKFORT 
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TO THE 
CAREER UNDERWRITER 


THE PAN-AMERICAN LIFE OFFERS: 


@ A complete line of policies on Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans. 


@ One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in Amer- 
ica—Commissions plus cash allowances. 


@ A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for New 
Fieldmen. 


@ A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 


@ Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
Illustrations. 


@ Prospects for Insurance furnished through a Proven 
System. 


Write us—Your inquiry will be welcome. Let us discuss 
with you your many opportunities for success under a 
Pan-American Contract. 





Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Supt. of Agencies 


4 
7 os 


“AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
President Executive Vice-President 
e& 
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GOLDEN STATE—Continued 


Dr. Towles, formerly medical director, was elected 
vice president in charge of the medical department, 
responsible for the company’s program of life exten- 
sion, disease and accident prevention, and direction of 
the staff of medical examiners. 

Completing the list of promotions were the follow- 
ing: Edgar J. Johnson, Secretary; Mrs. Helen E, 
Hodge, Assistant to the Comptroller; Arthur J. Wil- 
liams, Superintendent of Agencies and Robert W, 
Smith, Assistant to the Secretary. 


HOME LIFE 
TWI Program 


The principles of TWI, “training within industry,” 
so successfully put into effect during the war by the 
cooperation of government with industrial establish- 
ments engaged in war production, are now being ap- 
plied in the home office of Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 

Embraced in this program are “job instruction”’— 
preparing supervisory personnel to train employees to 
do a job; “job relations”—showing supervisors how to 
get results through people; and “job methods’—study- 
ing and improving methods and procedures. 

To direct this activity Home Life has retained as 
training consultant, G. W. Campbell, head of the 
Campbell Institute, which specializes in sales training, 
consultation in personnel and employee relations, con- 
ference leadership, and public speaking. During the 
war Mr. Campbell was assistant district representative 
in charge of all TWI programs in Manhattan and the 

3ronx in New York City, and conductor of the training 
institutes throughout New York State. 

By means of a series of meetings in small groups the 
supervisory personnel of the home office, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Campbell, have already been trained 
in the skills required for instructing employees in the 
duties they are to perform, and in the techniques of 
handling relations with their employees. The first 
group to receive this instruction was composed of the 
senior officers of the company, on the sound premise 
that in order for the project to attain maximum suc- 
cess, it is necessary that the executives at the top of the 
organization be fully conversant with the training and 
through their interest and enthusiasm give the program 
their fullest support. 

Now that the home office groups have received the 
fundamentals of job instruction and job relations, Mr. 
Campbell will work with the Home Life management 
to the end that all home office supervisors will be led 
to use their skills continuously. 

Initial steps in outlining this program to the field 
have already been taken by Mr. Campbell, who has had 
two meetings with managers dealing with job relations 
and spotting training needs in the field, to compare 
the techniques used by TWI with those now in effect in 











the training program of Home Life. 
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INDUSTRIAL L. & H. (Ga.) 


Owen, Manager of Ordinary 


ie Industrial Life & Health Insurance Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia, announces that W. Sheffield Owen 
will take charge of the agency force in the newly or- 
ganized Ordinary Department. Mr. Owen has had a 
wide experience in the Ordinary business, having been 
for several years in the home office of the Protective 
Life Insurance Company of Alabama, and for the past 
14 years one of the leading producers in the South for 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada. Prior 
to entering the insurance business, Mr. Owen was Pro- 
fessor of Insurance and Economics at the University 
of Alabama, and in 1943 was called to head the De- 
partment of Economics at Howard College, while con- 
tinuing his insurance work. He was one of the first 
men in the South to qualify as a Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 


Executive Changes 


President Paul F. Clark of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. has an- 
nounced that Lee P. Stack has been elected a Vice 
President. Mr. Stack, who has been Second Vice 
President since 1943, has been in the Investment De- 
partment of the company since 1933 and previously 
served as Assistant Treasurer. 

Several new promotions and appointments effective 
December 1, were announced due to the retirement of 
Vice President Fred P. Hayward on November 30 last. 
Robert D. Patterson was appointed Manager of the 
Bond Department. He has been associated with the 
Finance Department of the company since 1934 and 
has specialized in the handling of utility properties and 
municipal bonds. 

Charles F. Mitchell, who has been Assistant Treas- 
urer of the company since 1935, has been appointed to 
the new office of Financial Secretary. Mr. Mitchell has 
been with the John Hancock since 1909 and prior to 
becoming Assistant Treasurer was a special assistant 
to the Treasurer in connection with the company’s bond 
investments. 

Wendell P. Hiltabrand was appointed Manager of 
the Farm Mortgage Department. Mr. Hiltabrand was 
associated with the Chicago Farm Loan Agency of the 
company before coming to the Home Office Farm Mort- 
gaze Division in 1931. He has served as Assistant 
Treasurer since January, 1935. 

Three new Assistant Treasurers were elected. They 
are: Charles A. Leggett, who has been with the company 
since 1939; Irving E. Tisdale. who ioined the Finance 
Department in 1921; and C. Carter Billings, who came 
to the company in 1930. 

James H. Magee has been promoted to Manager of 

the City Mortgage Department as of January 1, 1946 

succeeding Godfrey H. Robinson, Assistant Treasurer 
(Continued on the next page) 
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BEST'S 
INSURANCE GUIDE 


KEY RATINGS 


Shows Both GENERAL POLICYHOLDERS’ 
and FINANCIAL RATINGS 


. of stock, mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds 
fire, marine, casualty and surety insurance 
companies operating in the United States, 
whether domestic or foreign! 


BEST'S GUIDE presents, instantly, a five-year 
financial and underwriting exhibit, a five-year 
comparative distribution of assets, classes of 
business written, where written and much other 
vital data for each of the above mentioned 
companies! 


Also, BEST'S GUIDE contains a list of ap- 
proximately 2,600 mutual fire and casualty 
insurance companies, giving principal figures 
on each company and including all county, 
township and district mutuals. 


All this information so necessary for the pro- 
tection of agents and their clients—only $5.08 
{including postage)! A small investment for 
immense security! Order your copy today! 


KNOW THE FACTS—AT A GLANCE! 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: BEST BUILDING 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Edited TO aud FOR BROKERS 


@ FRIENDLY-HUMAN-NEIGHBORLY 
GOOD NATURED....... 


Issued about once a month to develop closer 
fellowship with General Insurance Brokers. 


ARE YOU GETTING IT? 


If not, phone or write your General Agent. 
He will be glad to put you on his mailing list. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 
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NEVER IN HISTORY 
has it been so necessary 


to take care of tomorrow 


with the resources af © 
today. And that is exactly _ 


what you do when you. 


become a policyholder 


of the 
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OF CANADA 
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JOHN HANCOCK—Continued 


and City Mortgage Manager who retired on December 
31, 1945. Mr. Magee has been with the company since 
1911 and served as Assistant Treasurer since 1923. 

Dwight M. Alden and William J. Stelzer were elected 
Assistant Secretaries. Each has been an Assistant 
Manager of the Industrial Policy Department since 
1944. Mr. Alden came with the company in 1922 and 
has served in the Home Office Collection Division and 
Industrial General Staff. Mr, Stelzer has been with 
the company since 1909, serving in the Surrender, 
Northern and Northeastern Divisions. 


MARYLAND LIFE 
Blackford President 


Douglas H. Rose, President of the Maryland Life 
Insurance Company, Baltimore, Md. since 1910, died 
on October 27 last. William S. Blackford, 1st Vice 
President, has been elected President succeeding Mr, 
Rose. Secretary Charles G. Smith, at the same time, 
was elected Ist Vice President and will continue his 
present duties as Secretary. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Hardin Dies 


John R. Hardin, president of The Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., died on 
December 7 last at the age of 85. The funeral services 
were held in Trinity Cathedral, Newark, on the Mon- 
day following, and were attended by a large group of 
Mutual Benefit people, presidents of several life in- 
surance companies, and most of the civic, business and 
professional leaders of Newark. 

Mr. Hardin was graduated with an A.B. from 
Princeton in 1880, and three years later he received his 
master’s degree. Becoming a law student in the office 
of McCarter & Keen in Newark in 1881, he was ad- 
mitted to the New Jersey bar in 1884 and became a 
counselor three years later. For many years he prac- 
ticed alone, but in 1902 he formed a law partnership 
under the name of Pitney and Hardin, which is now 
known as Pitney, Hardin, Ward and Brennan. He 
maintained his partnership in the law firm until the 
day of his death and was admitted to practice in the 
United States Supreme Court in 1912. : 

Mr. Hardin was elected a director of the Mutual 
Benefit in 1905 and became president of the company 
on January 9, 1924. His work on the directorate had 
given him familiarity with the company’s financial 
management and its internal organization, but he had 
not had an opportunity to become acquainted with the 
men in the field nor had he first-hand knowledge of 
agency problems. 
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Cor sequently, one of his first undertakings after as- 
sumin the presidency was to make a series of extended 
trips, visiting our agencies throughout the country. 
The iusight he gained into the problems of fieldmen, 
and the friendships he formed on these trips were a 
benefit to the whole company during the balance of his 
life. 


Other Activities 


He was chosen in 1887 as counsel for the Newark 
Board of Health, serving until 1890, when he resigned 
upon election to the board of aldermen. In the same 
year he was elected to the assembly and was re-elected 
the following year. Upon conclusion of his second 
term, Mr. Hardin devoted himself to his legal practice, 
making no further effort for elective office. 

In 1901 he was appointed as a member of the board 
of managers of the State Epileptic Village serving until 
1904. He was chosen as a member of the commission 
authorized in 1907 to prepare and report judiciary 
amendments to the New Jersey constitution. Mr. 
Hardin in 1903 was named to the Essex County Park 
Commission as treasurer and was reappointed each 
time his term expired, the last time in April 1939. In 
1904 he was named to the Newark Sinking Fund Com- 
mission and served continuously since, his last reap- 
pointment coming in January 1944. He had been presi- 
dent since December 1905. 

The New Jersey Bar Association elected him presi- 
dent in 1916. At the annual meeting of that group in 
1943 he was awarded their gold medal for “outstand- 
ing service to the Bar.” In 1934 he was awarded an 
honorary degree by the New Jersey Law School. In 
1919 he was named a trustee of Princeton University, 
retiring from that post in 1942. He also served as 
trustee of the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton, founded by the late Louis Bamberger and Mrs. 
Felix Fuld. 

In 1929 he was chairman of the twenty-third annual 
convention in New York of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. He was also a director of the 
National Newark & Essex Banking Company, the 
American Insurance Company, the American Bar 
Association, the Howard Savings Institution and the 
New Jersey Telephone Company. He was president of 
the Marcus L. Ward Home. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Group Dependents Coverage 


Occidental Life of Los Angeles, California an- 
nounced in November that it will extend Group Life 
coverage to the dependents of insured employees under 
Group policies. The coverage will be in the form of 
an amendment to the basic policy, and can be added 
to any Occidental Group Life policy, whether new or 
old, issued to a common employer in California only. 
The policy provides a lump sum death benefit and can 
d€ written on the life of the spouse and all children age 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Now More Than 


One Billion 


Dollaus 


Life Insurance in Force 


Bankers Life takes real pleasure in celebrat- 
ing this climax to 66 years of strong, steady 
growth. We salute the Bankerslifemen in 
the field who have made it possible. 


From a modest beginning in 1879, Bank- 
ers Life has spread across the length and 
breadth of America. Today over 300,000 
policyholders own more than one billion 
dollars in life insurance, representing pro- 


tection in many varied forms. 


The achievement of this volume of in- 
surance in force makes Bankers Life not 
only the largest financial institution in 
Iowa and the largest insurance company 
west of the Mississippi river measured in 
admitted assets . . . but also makes it the 
largest insurance company west of the 
Mississippi river measured by volume of 
ordinary insurance in force. This is an 
accomplishment of which, we believe, we 


may justifiably be proud. 


Bankers /7/e CoMPANY 


DES ¥Y MOINES 
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WELCOME... . 1946 


Shenandoah Life, studiously in step with 
the changing times, faces the New Year with 
confidence. 


Field Representatives are offered: 
Liberal first year and vested renewal com- 
missions 


Fair contracts, and group life insurance at 
company expense 
Friendly relations with the Home Office 
A Well-Rounded line of policies 

Openings in Virginia, West Virginia, North 


Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. 









TRONG -PROGRESSIVE 


pyhenanetoih 


INSURANCE €0., IVC. 
LP OESORA VIRGINIA 


PAUL C. nN Sa President 
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We Must Remain 
ON GUARD 
Against A VICIOUS Enemy! 


Inflation . . . that lurking danger 
that destroys all values is an enemy 
we can’t overlook now that half 
the war is won. Life Insurance is 
an accepted hedge against infla- 
tion. 

Your efforts and ours, to stimulate 
its sale along with War Bonds will 
pay dividends in future economic 
security. 


Dccrmentat Sif 


INSURANCE COMPA 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





























OCCIDENTAL LIFE—Continued 


3 months to 18 years. The death benefit for childreg 
is graded in the usual manner, except that the maxim 
amount, $500, becomes payable upon death after { 













third birthday. Maximum limits for the spouse aq Both ¢ 
50% of coverage for an insured employee, not @ Insurance 
exceed $1,000. Novembe 
Conversion privileges are liberal. The spouse mag dend of - 
convert to any policy plan except Term upon Emplo 
termination of employment or death of the Group ce dall that 
tificate holder. The whole family may convert to aff follows: 
Ordinary Life Family Group policy upon terminatiof A ney 
of employment, or the spouse and children may dof jours. 
upon death of the primary insured. The A 
Occidental has kept the rates low. Where the ave tween 
age premium of the basic policy is $1.15 per month pal pasis 
thousand or less, the rate for dependent Group Lil The § 
coverage for the spouse will be 60 cents « month pel pas be 
thousand. The total cost of insurance for one or mom new b 
children will be 25 cents a month per $500.00. Thu Jy ad 
the total cost per month for spouse and any numbe grant 
of children cannot exceed 85 cents. maxit 
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auton 
Daggett New President the ti 
Presi 
John E. Reilly, President of the Old Line Life Inf in whic 
surance Company of America, Milwaukee, Wisconsin§ the war 
and one of the founders, died on October 28 last. Jama§ “The 
H. Daggett, Executive Vice President since 1936 andi difficult 
member of the Board of Directors since 1934, has beet justmet 
elected President to succeed Mr. Reilly. of cooy 
longer 
Compa: 
ployees 
“The 
PROVIDENT L. & A. will be 
Compa 
Progress we sha 
that ot 
President Robert J. Maclellan of the Provident Life} same c 
and Accident Insurance Company, Chattanooga, Ten-§ the pa 
nessee, reports that his company has passed the quarter § same : 
billion mark for life insurance in force. This represents § progre 
an increase of more than twenty-five million dollars for} The 
the first ten months of 1945. Noven 
Back in March, 1937, when the Life Department of J being 
the Provident was celebrating its 20th anniversary, the J 45 01 
total in force reached the one hundred million dollar 
mark. Just short of four years later, in February, 
1941, the total had risen to one hundred fifty million 
and at the close of December, 1943. the Life Depart] Pre 
ment reported two hundred million in force. The last | ment 
increase of fifty million dollars has been gained in} Franc 
just one year and ten months. in Ju’ 
President Maclellan also announced that the Acc § pendi1 
dent and Health business of the Provident has shown{ Mr 
an increase of better than 14% for the first ten months | York. 
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THE TRAVELERS 


Salaries Increased 


Both employees and stockholders of The Travelers 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. were advised in 
November of a 5% increase in salary and an extra divi- 
dend of 2%. 

Employees were informed by President J. W. Ran- 
dall that the directors had authorized salary changes as 
follows: 

A new basic weekly salary will be established at 40 

hours. 

The Adjustment which was paid for time worked be- 

tween 37% and 40 hours will be included in the new 

basis weekly rate. 

The 8%% Special Additional Compensation which 

has been paid quarterly will be integrated into the 

new basic weekly rate. 

In addition to the above, a 5% increase will be 

granted to all employees (excluding officers), with a 

maximum payment of $300 per annum. This increase 

will be based on the total salary at 40 hours after the 
integration of the Adjustment and the Special Addi- 
tional Compensation, 

The salaries of men and women in the Armed Forces 

who return subsequent to December 1, 1945, will be 

automatically adjusted on the above stated basis at 
the time they are reinstated on the payroll. 

President Randall spoke appreciatively of the manner 
in which employees had taken on extra duties during 
the war. He said: 

“The loss of personnel to the Armed Forces and the 
difficulty of replacement have made necessary many ad- 
justments during the war years. With a splendid spirit 
of cooperation and cheerfulness you have worked a 
longer week, much overtime, and many holidays. The 
Company sincerely appreciates the attitude of its em- 
ployees. 

“The problems of reconversion in the postwar years 
will be many. They will reflect in no small way on the 
Company’s business. On account of these conditions 
we shall need to give closer attention to our work so 
that our policyholders and field offices may receive the 
same cooperation and prompt service they have had in 
the past. The same close application to work and the 
same spirit of cooperation will insure the Company’s 
progress in the months to come.” 

The directors voted a $4 dividend as usual at the 
November meeting and also an extra $2 dividend, both 
being payable December 12 to stockholders of record 
as of November 26. 


Bartels Counsel 


President J. W. Randall also announced the appoint- 
ment of Millard Bartels as general counsel succeeding 
Francis W. Cole, who became chairman of the boards 
in July and retained the position of general counsel 
pending the appointment of a successor. 

Mr. Bartels was born and grew up in Syracuse, New 
York. He is a graduate of the college of arts and sci- 


ences and the college of law of Cornell University. He 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Wester 


HELENA, MONTANA 


w 


Capital and surplus $2,650,000 
Insurance in force $81,415,302 


w 


For thirty-five years serving the life 
insurance needs of the west. Policies 
issued from age zero to 65 years. Both 
par and non-par. 


Ww 


R. B. RICHARDSON 
President 


INSURANCE COMPANY 

















YOU and NSLI 


You, as a Life Insurance Man, are 
being asked many questions about 
National Service Life Insurance by the 
veterans in your community; they sin- 
cerely need your help. 


Do not permit them to sacrifice their 
N. S. L. I. Advise them conscientiously 
and unselfishly. The friendly service 
you render today will be appreciatively 
remembered by your best prospects for 
tomorrow. 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, ; 
Chairman of the Board |: 


President 


Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT E. HENLEY, 
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Late in the year 1879, F. W. Woolworth opened a store in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, which was destined to become the 
first of a great industry. A few months before, Fidelity had 
begun business in a one room office in nearby Philadelphia. 

From such humble beginnings have risen the great institu- 
tions serving the American people today. For the story of 
Fidelity, write for your copy of "The Company Back of the 
Contract." 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 



































BEST'S 
BULLETINS 


Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 
Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—a review of all 
happenings of importance in the insur- 
ance world. Instructive, concise, accu- 
rate and authoritative. 


$5.00 A YEAR 


For either Life, 
Fire and General, 


Casualty and General 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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was admitted to the bar in Connecticut in 1930 and js 
member of the American, Connecticut and Hartfo 
County Bar Associations. Mr. Bartels came dire 
from college to the compensation and liability depary 
ment of The Travelers in 1929 and was transferred } | 
the law department in 1933. His duties there hay 
grown steadily and he now becomes head of that q 
partment. 


Mr. Bartels was elected to the town council of We 
Hartford in 1939, 1941 and 1943 and served as preg 
dent from 1943 to 1945. He has been active in mam 
war time projects in West Hartford. Byaitors’ « 
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UNITED STATES LIFE sas Legal 
‘Nayton A 


Adopts 3% Reserve Basis 






















Better 
ecident ¢ 
ecumula' 
ctuarial- 


Mansfield Freeman, President of The United State 
Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. announee ermine 
in December that beginning January Ist, 1946, af Actuarial 
non-participating policies written by the Company wien) i] 
be on a 3% reserve basis, with rates and values af dy 


Iding 
Building | 
Bureaucrs 
Business 
By the WV 
anadian 
Phamber | 


Pr : gent’s R 
according to the option selected. 

the Term Rider to Age 65, which attached to eithepmounce 

nti-Infla 

150% or 200% of the face amount of the basic insurpreraee 

i : " Bond 

-aid-Up Term and Exona pur 

Conversion Privilege. It was originated by the UnitedBritish L 
amount in more permanent insurance. 

Z i Phicago J 

dowment at 18, at 21 and at 25; 20 Year Endowment Po 


justed accordingly. The interest rate for SettlemenAgent and 

Options attached to such contracts will be 2% or 214qgpeent’s J 

Airline Ix 

% é. 5 All-Agent 

Mr. Freeman further announced that with the neyimerican 

year the Company will inaugurate a unique contract-hic—A 

ee Regs . s a 2 Annuities 

new or existing policies with premiums continuing tdpati-Infla 

65 or after, provides additional death benefit of 100%fme Atom 

Average 

ance at low cost. The Rider accumulates values forpetter Li 

Cash Surrender, Reduced he 

tended Insurance available before 65, and provides aond Red 
States Life, Mr. Freeman said, to supply sizeable add 
tional protection to persons who cannot afford that 
The Company’s portfolio of Juvenile insurance ha 
been increased so that it now includes six forms: En 

; es = = rL.U. Ey 

20 Payment Endowment at 65, and Endowment at 65fL0—n 

Policies are issued for age 0 to 9 inclusive and Payorpyeive 


iS h lients vi 
Benefit provision may be included. ee 
. - . . . . a ‘ 
Optional Modes of Settlement of policies at maturityfommon 


, . ° ° onnectic 
have been increased from four to seven in numbet,fonventi 
with the addition of Life Annuity Payments, Instal-¥gh"4' 
ment Refund Annuity Payments, and a Special Joint)ebit Im 
Life and Survivor Annuity. Mr. Freeman explained ividendd 
that these Options supplement the previous options offend 
Interest Payments, Instalment Payments of Designated}ynamic 


Amount, Instalment Payments for a Specified Period, he. Bitte 
and Instalment Payments for a Fixed Period and Life,pysbo4 
to encompass practically every probable need of thebir to tl 
insured for retirement income. His Company believes, Mderal 7 
he said, that the wide choice will be especially valuablepets © 
to the insured in integrating his insurance proceeds withffhe Gre 
Social Security benefits for adequate income before 65,}up—) 
and a man may assure a life income to his wife as well, frtn | 


: : : : fuertin 1 
through the Joint Life and Survivor Annuity. - 


ANU, 
BEST'S LIFE NEWS 
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Omega Certificate Plan (Burial Insurance) . 
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Psychological and — Values of Life Ins. 


Rev. R. A. Burk 
Psychology in Selling . 
COS a 
Recent Life Changes ............. 
Re-employment of War Veterans .. 
Reflections—A. J. Ostheimer, 3rd 
Refresher Course 
Rehabilitating Veterans 


Returned Veteran ads 
as Veterans (Doing very well) .. 
mts 2. 


San Francisco and Insurance—Francis BE, HOPE cevcccctisccc 


1944 Savings (New England Leads) 


Acacia Mutual, Washington 

(War Clause Changes BS) sees oscsced ULF 

(Liberalized Aviation Coverage) ...Sept. 
Aetna Life, Hartford 

(Stock Exchange ewer | Policy)..July 
Agricultural Life, Detro 


Responsibility of Sales Management—Chester 0. 


61 
65 


61 


(Reorganized) .... ..June 71 
All American Assurance, Lafay ette 
(New Company: iksalb meee eaten Dec. 75 
All States Life, ee ry 2 
(Industrial Business spenaeed) . -May 65 
Amalgamated Life, New York 
(Capital and Surplus Increased) ..Aug. 53 
American National, Galveston 
(Favorably Examined) .......... Aug. 53 
Atlantic Life, Richmond 
(Liberalizes War Clause Undr.) ..Aug. 53 
Bankers Life, Des Moines 
(Changes roel Ss acsepoe edawss cue ae 
(Billion $ Company) ...........+- ec. 75 
Bankers Nationa Tite Montclair | 
(Favorably Examined) ......... - Nov. 73 
Bankers Union, oer 
(Correct Figures) ................Jduly 61 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 
(Dunkley Heads Research Work) ..Dec. 75 
3oston Mutual, Boston 
(Johnstone Actuary sk sda ach hacia Dec. 76 
Business Men’s hamnnenes, Kansas City 
(Reeord Established) ............ . 65 
California-Western States, Sacramento 
(Increases Capital)................-May 65 
(Capital Increased) .........+.+.- Aug. 53 
War & Aviation Clauses)........Aug. 53 
Colonial Life, Jersey City 
(Walscheid Dies)........ ‘nvessceee ORO Te 
Columbian National, Boston 
(Agents’ Retirement Plan) .......Sept. 65 
Confederation Life, Toronto 
wo We BR BD noni sgaccenccsscccses Dec. 76 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
A. & H. Air Coverage)...... -+.-June 71 
Favorably Examined) .......... July 61 
(Juvenile Insurance) ............. Nov. 73 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
Juvenile Policies)...............June 72 
Limits Increased) ............+.. July 62 
(Baldwin Affiliated) ..........e0e. Aug. 53 
(Medical Executive Changes) ....Sept. 68 
(Regional Meetin . * —— -Dec. 76 
Constitution Life, Angeles 
(Merger Completed) eeeece +++e+e-Sept. 69 
(CApitAl CHANCES) 2... ccccsccccess Nov. 73 
Continental American, Wilmington 
(Favorably Examined) <skeneeéue -Oct. 71 
(Enters Juvenile Field) ..........) Nov. 74 
Dominion Life, Waterloo 
APEOEROS GE TRETOE) ockcccvccvveses «-Oet, 7 
Equitable Life, New York 
(G. I. Loans one © panes coseosOet. Ti 
(War Claims in Full) ......... -- Oct. 72 
Farmers Life, Des | de 
New Name) Lebo eedesesanwe cocceeQct. 72 
72 







INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 


Farmers Union Life, Des Moines 


Underw ates Ww eekly Payment— Wm. 
University Teachers 


(Changes Name to Farmers Life) Oct. 72 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 

CEG RM MIABIEY occcnns ccccccesces Jan. 63 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Restores Disability and D.I.) ....Jan. 68 
General American Life, St. Louis 

(Dividend and Interest) ......... Sept. 70 

(Discontinuing Non-Par) ......... Oct. 72 
Georgé Washington Life, Charleston 

(Non-Medical Increased) .......... ec. 77 
Golden State Mutual, Los Angeles 

(Houston President) .............. an. 
Great American wonnpedies Dallas s 

CHRROMINOE) ncccccccccccccccccccce May 65 
Great Northern Life, “Chicago 

(Pauley, V. P. & Actuary) eer Dec. 78 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

(Juvenile Changes) .........+.--- Sept. 71 


Guarantee Mutual, Omaha 





(Liberal. War & Aviation Clauses) Sept. 71 
Guardian Life, New York 

(War Restriction Eased)..... +-..dune 74 

(Veterans’ Service) ...........000- uly = 

(Favorably Examined) .......... ug. 

(Dis. & D. I. Aviation Coverage) ..Sept. 72 
Home Life, New York 

(Average Policy $9,865) .......... Sept. 73 

(Agents on 5 Day Week) .......... Dec. 78 

Ce Weak, POUND ccvdsscdscacocces Jan. 64 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth 

ol ERE ee eee rere May 65 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Oct. 73 
Industrial Life & Health, Atlanta 

(Owen, Manager of Ordinary)..... Jan. 65 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 

(Juvenile War Rider)............. May 65 

(Liberalizes Aviation Coverage) ..Aug. 55 

(Executive Changes) .............. Dee. 7% 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(Juvenile Sane? Pees Sept. 74 

(Rowe Elected Treasurer) ........ Nov. 74 

(Executive Changes) ...........6.- . 6 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 

(Favorably Examined) .......... . 55 
Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 

EY fod gacascabencks-een-e --May 65 

IND choca sede nneds.cenes June 74 
Life & Casualty, Nashvilie 

(25% Stock Dividend) Sarre Nov. 74 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 

(Liberalizes Interpretation of War 

SRS ee eer ree Oc 73 

(Hospital & Surgical PRAMS)  .cece Nov. 75 
Lutheran Mutual Life, pained 

(Executive Changes) Sumbeeeeteced Oct. 73 
Manhattan Life, New York 

(Dividend Scale Increased)..... .-May 66 

(Home Office Appointments) ..... Dec. 79 
Maryland Life, Baltimore 

(Blackford President) ............ Jan. 66 


The Value of the C.L.U.—Julian 8S. Myrick 
Veterans’ Law Manual (New Book) 
War and Aviation Clauses 
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Peninsula 


ee eS FRO rar eer Dec. 4 (Field TI 
MR I oo cies baka be Raced sna d cee sen es ccc Oct. (Has Bi 
J When G. I. Joe Comes Home—Guy Fergason .......+++.. .---June Mm (Kingsle 
ay Why I Like the Life Ins. Business—R. G. Nivon ..........+. July 2B (Veterar 
Fischer ....Oct. 19 | Women Beneficiaries Need Insurance Knowledge ..........0. ec. MPilot Life 
une 33 Women’s Activities—Eunice C. Bush ......cceececeeeeeeeeees Jan. SB (Merges 
ecccccccccccce -June 30 Women’s Market Survey ..........scseeeecseeeeeeeees coves (New Vi 
Women’s 1/4th Million Club ........cceccceseecccccccccecees Nov. SiMprotective 
.-.Jdune 25 WOMEN WOPKePB 2c cccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccesoscces Oct. § (Favora 
Lt ste eabieseshacaadonnl Aug. 51 Yields on F. H. A. Loans—W. Ralph Jones ...........+...+..Sept, I 


Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 

(Compensation & Retirement Plans) 

June 

(Chapin, Vice President) .......... Dee. 8 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(Returning Service Personnel) .. 

(Secretary Bradley to Retire) .... . 


(American Success Story) ........ ec, 8 Let it . 
Midland Mutual, Columbus tory, p 
(Favorably Examined)........ ..---May } 
Modern Life, St. Paul vay—th 
(President Nation Dies) ......... Sept. Wrivial 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 
EATER aa EE uly houghtl 
(Adopts Commissioners’ Table) Sept. Ipset ou 
(New Rates, Values, Dividends) : ; 
Nov. 75, 82-8 Readi 
(Lowers Age Limit to 5) ......... Dec... ns. 
(PORE TONER) Lo ccccccccsecvcsiane Jan. ne Ol a 
Mutual Life, New York which | 
(Claim Paid Sans Policy) ...« . July _ ; 
(Aviation Coverage) ..........00- Aug. garth =e 
(L. iberalizes War Clause Apps.) ...Sept. Mummed 
(Veterans’ Program) ...........+: Oct, TY 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City ‘Ae on 
(100% Stock Dividend) ..........2 Mis Yo 
National Life, Montpelier nd 
(“Packaged Mortgage”’)........... May env 
(Issuing Juvenile).............+++ June piteful 
(Annuity Rate Chan eee Oct. 7 
(Agents’ Association wiaopts Group wainst 1 
| [eae eee Oct. ution, 1 
(Progress During War) .......... ec, ) 
National Old Line, Little Rock solid 
{Faverably BMramined)....ccscccce May &@. built 
Executive Changes) ............. Oc ' 
National Public Service, Seattle the ¢; 
er eer Aug. Sons. 
ents of 
New England Seetenk. Boston ‘ 
(R. I. Rates Increased) .......... July Med lik 
New York Life, New York duck’s 
(100th Anniversary)...... patina .May & ] : 
(Executive Changes)............. June ™# Just r 
(Favorably Examined) ........ . duly & hearit 
(New Non-Medical Limits) ...... ug. & . 
(Eliminates War Clause) ......... Oct. Man—th 
North American Accident, Chicago brilliay 
(Enters Life Field) .............. . 
(Secures Eureka-Maryland Life ddress | 
ee errr No hen, T 
Northwestern Life, Seattle ‘ 4 
(Examined) ...............2....--Aug OMdress 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee God’. 
(Revised War & Aviation Rest.) ..Sept. 
(Nine Months’ Results) .........- Dec. —and 
(1946 Dividend Scale) ............ Dee. brth i. 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis we 
(Par Policies to 24%%)......+s+++ .May if w 
(New Directors) ..cccsccccccces . Oct. In the 
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Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Increases Capital) 

(Liquidating Register Lien)......May 70 
(New Par Policies) S 
(Acquires Mortgage Firm) 4 
(Group Dependents Coverage) ....Jan. 67 
Occidental Life, Raleigh 













(Favorably Examined) ..........Aug. 59 
(hio National Life, Cincinnati 

1g (Liberlizes War Restrictions) Aug. 60 
ne @) (C.S.0. Policy) ......+..seeeeeeees Nov. 76 
ec, 101d American Life, Seattle 
ov. M} (New Company) .........seeeeeeee Oct. 75 
ine §)0ld Line Life, Milwaukee . 
et, (Daggett New President) ......... Jan. 68 
ov. @A0lympic National Life, Seattle 
OV. 1% (Examined)  ........ssereceeceeees Aug. 60 
aly $%Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 


an, 34 (Liberalizes Air Coverage)........ May 70 
(Further Restoration Non-Can). 

fay tg (Liberalizes Aviation Coverage) ..S 

an, 4gPaul Revere Life, Worcester 










apt. ie (Entering Juvenile Field)........June 78 
une YigPeninsular Life, Jacksonville 

une (Stock Dividend)................+. May 71 
Jet, fgeenn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

Yee, (Field Force Coverage) Aug. 
Oct. as Billion in Assets) .. 







, by Dies) . 2.2.00 
vals . a: ee 
Dec. M#Pilot Life, Greensboro 
Jan. 38 (Merges with Gate City) ........ Aug. 62 
May li (New Vice President) ....:....... Sept. 81 
Nov. SMprotective Life, Birmingham 
Oct. %§ (Favorably Examined) ........... Nov. 76 
sept. I 


Fune UST a short while ago I read an 
Dee MM interesting guest editorial in Chev- 
Aug. Mmolet Dealers News. It was entitled 
sec Mp Let it Pass.” It was an intriguing 
tory, pointing out—in a dramatic 
vay—that too many of us permit 
tvial remarks, often made _ by 
July @houghtless people, to bother us and 
Sept. Bipset our equilibrium. 
Reading the editorial reminded 
me of a bit of very sound philosophy 
vhich | was fortunate enough to 
at mearmn early in life. It is best 
Sept immed up in this brief statement: 
ee The only person who can hurt you 
is You.” It is true that greed 
_Maya@gnd envy are always at work, and 
..JuneMpiteful voices are always raised 
oup wainst the successful man or insti- 
+ wution, but if that man or institution 
s “solid” —if he (or the company ) 
-+-May"® built on a substantial foundation 
a the catcalls and the mis-state- 
- Aug “hents of the thoughtless few will be 


Sept. ¥ 


75, 828 
, .Dec. 5 
. Jan. 


. .Nov. 


_. July @ed like the proverbial “water off 
duck’s back.” 
** Sune ™| Just recently I had the pleasure 


++ uly @ hearing a very quiet, soft-spoken 
... Oct Man—the kind of man I would call 
sf brilliant thinker—make a stirring 
~~ ddress before a group of Chevrolet 
ve Pen. The principal point of his 
_...Aug. Sildress was simply that everything 
) Sept. God’s earth has a price tag on 
.+. Dee. and that there was nothing on 

“Ftth we could not have, or be, or 
if we wanted to pay the price. 
In the span of my business life, I 


olis 


eee 
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Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
CHORIGRED . dckvévcienscncessne0ese< Jan. 68 

Prudential, Newark ( 
(War Hazard Premiums Reduced) June 75 
(Group Plan for Commercial Credit) 


Aug. 62 
(Executive Promotions) ........ - Oct. 76 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Dec. 85 


Public Service Life, Health & Acc., Seattle 

(Examined) ........... $cuebe cee --Nov. 77 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 

(Favorably Examined)......... -..-May 71 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 

(Examined) .. 
Seaboard Life, Houston 

(Control to American General) ..Aug. 63 
Security Life & Trust, Winston-Salem 

(Favorably Examined) .......... July 66 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 

(Increases Dividend Scale)........May 71 

(Eliminates War Clause) ........ Sept. 82 
Security Mutual Life, Lincoln 

(Favorably Examined) .......... Aug. 63 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 

(Favorably Hxamined) ........... July 67 

(Matthews, Actuary) ............. Dec. 86 
Standard Life, Indianapolis 

Ora -..-May 72 
Standard Life, Pittsburgh 


(Control Purchased) ........ ocecsOct, 37 
State Farm Life, Bloemington 

(New Compensation Plan) .......Sept. 82 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 

(Entering Group Field) .......... Oct. 77 


have had the opportunity to observe 
the progress made by a great many 
men in all walks of life. Some have 
risen and tumbled ; some have never 
risen at all; others have gone on to 
brilliant heights. If I were per- 
mitted to draw some very harsh 
generalities, | would say that those 
who never rose at all were those 
who never learned how to work. 
Those who rose and _ fell—who 


started to rise through hard work— - 


and fell because they ceased work- 
ing, or who tagged along on some- 
one else’s coat-tail—were successful 
only so long as they could stay on 
the band-wagon and enjoy the free 
ride. When they were cut loose, on 
their own, they did not know how 
to work and plummeted back to 
earth. 

The surest road to success has al- 
ways been—and always will be—the 
little four-letter word “W-O-R-K.” 
As I have said on many occasions, 
you can never develop your muscles 
by letting someone else saw your 
wood. The difference between a rut 
and a grave is only a matter of a 
few feet. Truly great men invari- 
ably achieve their greatness by good 
work and plenty of it! 

True, there will be the spiteful, 
mean jabs by the thoughtless, en- 
vious few—but these must be over- 
looked. Let them pass—as the ed- 
itorial stated. Take a good look at 
the price tag on whatever it is you 





Sun Life of America, Baltimore 


(Favorably Examined) ........... Nov. 7 
Sunset Life, Olympia 
COSUEREE BUND ndocsscnnscvsicces Nov. 77 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 
(Favorably Examined) .-Jul 





ecctes 6 y 
(Lloyd President) ....... Nov. 78 
The Travelers, Hartford 
(Aviation Disability) ........ “. 


(Zacher Dies) ....................Aug. 64 


(Salaries Increased) .............. Jan. 69 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 

(Favorably Examined)........... June 81 
United Services Life, Washington 

TN eer: May 72 
United States Life, New York 

(Re-enters Philippines) .......... July 68 

(New Home Office Building) ..... Nov. 78 

(Adopts 3% Reserve Basis)....... Jan. 70 
Universal Life, Memphis 

(Authorized Stock Increased) ....July 68 
Victory Mutual, Chicago 

(Bxamined) .......... oesenene -...Jduly 68 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 

(Premium Rates Revised) ..... No , 82 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Oct. 78 

(Re-Enters Philippines) .......... Dec. 86 
Western American Life, 

CHU TROURE  haknk 060 ccvscnecss Nov. 80 
Wisconsin Life, Madison 

(Executive Changes) aeaebee sb one Aug. 64 
Woodmen Central, Lincoln 

CED 6 a8c0s5d0c60se0050 500s Dec. 86 


WHAT ARE YOU WILLING TO PAY? 


want. It may be that the price looks 
too high—it is up to you to make 
that decision yourself. Maybe you 
are not willing to pay the price, and 
remember—the price always means 
W-O-R-K. It may mean sacrifice ; 
it may mean giving up things you 
might rather do or have; it may 
even mean—as Winston Churchill 
so ingeniously phrased it—‘blood 
and sweat, toil and tears.” 

There is a price tag on everything 
in life—a price on education, a price 
on your “dream home,” a price on 
the state of financial independence. 
Are you willing to pay the price for 
whatever it is you want out of life? 


(Chevrolet Dealers News) 


L.A. A. 


HE life companies participating 

in this contest of the annual meet- 
ing of the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion are divided into four classifica- 
tions. The exhibits of each company 
are judged on the basis of (1) art 
lay-out and photography; (2) ex- 
cellence of copy; (3) effectiveness 
in agency developments; (4) prac- 
tical field value and (5) over-all 
appeal to the public. 

The following companies were de- 
clared winners in their classes: (1) 
John Hancock; (2) Franklin Life; 
(3) Northern Life; (4) Republic 
National of Texas. 
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LIST OF ADVERTISERS — 


e 
American Mutual Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
... the right 


American National, Galveston, Texas 
American United, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

formula sankers Life, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. ........cccccccecsccsscccewssces 

Boaton Mutual, Boston, MaGGs 2.66 sciccedcccccccccacevesss een 

‘ Burroughs Adding Machines, Detroit 32, Mich. 

Take a good company with adequate Campbell, Donald F. bene B, FU. a occ.c0.00.0:0000055800000cnnnee ‘ 
Central Life Assurance, Des Moines, lowa 
Coates & Herfurth, San Francisco, Calif. ..............0eeeeee j 
Commerce Clearing House, Chicago 1, Til. .......ccccccccccccall ‘ 

Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. ................00008 
eas and you have the formula for con- Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. ........... 2 cece cece ee ceees 
: ’ Cothram, James M., ACIANER BGR. o65c.csicccecccesscseeccseee 
tinuous growth. It is significant that Dawson, Miles M. & Son, Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 
Devine, C..27. & Ca., Meow Terk &, We B.. cccssvsccccccececscsamee . 
: s Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Continental Assurance has grown Fackler & Company, New York, N. ¥. ..cccicscccccscccccccccmn 
y . " Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita, Kansas 
each and every year since inception Pedal Bitte, Cidenies 4, MA. accksscnccsccecsccscansceenssaee 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ........ccsscccsesccoeahe 
° : . Franklin Life, Springtield, LL. Back © 
sea record impossible of attainment George Washington Life, Charleston 23, 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 
reves, W..Th,; Mew Orient Bey Take. oc conic ckes.ccee08s0000e | 
Cnawties Tite, Mow Terk, Be Ta. oico0 000000 600000600000000 00 
. | ae Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. e 
part of individual Continental field Hotel Chapman Park, Los Angeles, Calif. ................02.cc008 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo. ........cccccscccvccccccem a 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. ; 
Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. .....ccccscscccecccstcccc cs . 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, III. 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 7, Ind. ...........scssescsceccedl « 
—_— Lamar Life, Jackson, 
One of America s Largest, Strongest Life Insurance Companies in America, New York 17, N. 

Life Insurance Institutions Life of Virginia, Riehmond, Va. ..............0scceccceeeseseeill 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. ..................eeeee8 ’ 
Marvin, Harry C., Emgiamanos, TG... o0600000050ic8e000nen < 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. .............0..cec0e0ee 
Metropolitan Life, New York 10, N.Y. .....cccccccccccccesscun g 
Minnesota Mutuai Life, St. Paul 1, Minn. ................c0008 ‘ 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Maas. ........cccccscccccccecccccuan . 
PRATIOUNT EATS, BEGMIMSUCE, VE. oo. oc cc cc cncccsccsveesse sence é 
Nelson & Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

North American Life, Chicago 3, Ill. ......cccccscccsccsceseccdln 
North American Reassurance, New York 17, N. 

Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. e 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis 4, Minn..Inside Back © 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. ...........cccccesesccccsedi 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CRG Tame TiGRS, WEPOMOG, WA occ o. oc cn ces cccdencesss00c0nn 
A S$ S$ U R A N C E C 0 M P A N Y Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 5, 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, S. D. ...........065 
Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia 6, Pa. ................-ee08 o 
Affiliates $ Standard Register, Dayton 1, Ohio 

. State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. ................ceeseeeeee . 
Sun Life Assurance, Montreal, Canada 
Tressel, Harry 8., Chicago 3, Ill. 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
United Life & Accident, Concord, N. 
Western Life, Helena, Mont. 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY | woodward & Fondiiler, Inc., New York, NY. seresneeves nell : 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. 


facilities . . . add an ambitious agent 


without corresponding growth on the 


units. Our formula must be right. 














